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Carrer VY. 
THE DOCTOR INTERVENES. 


“ (NOME!” said Mr. Lefroy, persuasively. ‘I think we might 

arrive at a compromise if we tried. Yousay that your life 
is your own to dispose of, and that you wish to devote it to the 
service of art. A&8 a fact, your life is not altogether at your own 
disposal just yet; but we will waive that. Let it be agreed that 
henceforth the chief aim and object of your existence is to be the 
painting and selling of pictures. So be it, and I shall be delighted 
to help you in any possible way ; only allowing you to live all by 
yourself in London lodgings is not a possible way.” 

It was on a misty October day that Mr. Lefroy, in the course 
of an interview with his niece, thus delivered himself. He was 
sitting in his study, which had once been his brother’s study, and 
was still full of his brother’s books and odds and ends. He was 
sorry to be obliged to receive Hope there; but what could he do? 
He must have a den of some kind, and he could not shut the room 
up. Nevertheless, the influence of the place caused him to listen 
very patiently to what the girl had to say, and prevented him 
from meeting her request with a blunt refusal. 

“You yourself must see,” he continued, “that it would never 
do for us to turn you adrift like a friendless orphan; but you can 
have the best masters and attend classes, or Schools of Art, or 
anything that you like, while we are in town; that is to say, 
from early in March till the middle or end of July. Have you 
any objection to make to that proposal ? ” 
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“Only that it would altogether defeat my object,” answered 
Hope, smiling. “I want to be a professional artist, not an 
amateur; and I want something else, too, but I am afraid you 
won't like my saying so, Uncle Montague—I want to be in- 
dependent.” 

“ My dear child, you might as well say that you want to be 
Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of India, and 
Defender of the Faith. Not that you would be independent then. 
Great as the charms of independence are, very few of us—certainly 
very few young ladies—are permitted to enjoy them. Let us 
take comfort from the thought that perhaps it wouldn’t be good 
for us if we were.” 

“T should not wish to be independent if papa were living, or if 
I were your daughter,” Hope said. “I think you understand 
what I mean.” 

“T decline to understand. My position towards you is that of 
a father; I regard you as being, for all practical purposes, one of 
my daughters, and I can only say to you, as I should to Alice or 
Gertrude in a similar case, that your demand is outrageous.” 

“That is hardly fair, Uncle Montague,” returned Hope, her 
colour rising slightly. ‘“Idid not expect you to be pleased at 
my wishing to leave Helston; I know it must seem ungrateful, 
though Iam not really ungrateful; but I can’t see that I am 
asking for anything outrageous.” 

“Very well, I withdraw ‘outrageous.’ Nowadays I find that 
I can never open my lips in the house without being called upon 
to withdraw something; so that the sensation is not new to me. 
I will substitute ‘amazing.’ You can’t object to ‘amazing’; 
it isa term which may be applied to the noblest forms of ambition. 
My dear Hope, your ambition may be a noble one and a creditable 
one—far be it from me to assert the contrary !—but it has the 
fatal defect of being impracticable. Girls of your age can’t go 
off and set up house by themselves ; that sort of thing isn’t done.” 

“Yet, if I had been an heiress, it might have been done.” 

“Really, I don’t think so. You would have been my ward, in 
any case, until you were of age, and I could hardly have consented 


to your living apart from us. However, we need not consider 


what might have been. Come, Hope; give up this extravagant 
project—well, well, I withdraw ‘extravagant,’ the project can go 
without an adjective, since it is to be thrown overboard—give up 
thinking about it, and, as I said before, I'll do the best I can for 
you. I'll speak to your aunt.” 

“Couldn’t we speak to her now, Uncle Montague ?” 

“Heaven forbid! Do you wish to see Lady Jane stretched 
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upon the floor in a fit? What I meant was that I would speak to 
her about your taking lessons in London.” 

But Hope, who had been tentatively sounding her aunt for 
some time past, and had been surprised at the amicable spirit in 
which her hints had been taken, was less apprehensive than Mr. 
Lefroy ; and at that moment, as luck would have it, Lady Jane 
herself walked into the room, bringing with her some letters as to 
which she wished to consult her husband. Hope at once opened 
the attack all along the line, without any preliminary skirmishing. 

“Aunt Jane, do you see any harm in my going up to Londgn to 
study painting? I should live with Mills, who would take the 
greatest possible care of me, and I know Mr. Tristram would put 
me in the way of learning what people who adopt art as a pro- 
fession ought to learn. I must do something, and I may learn to 
be an artist ; I feel that I shall never learn to be anything else.” 

Mr. Lefroy closed his eyes and waited for the storm to burst. 
He opened them again to their fullest extent at the first sound 
of his wife's voice and fixed them upon her face, which, to his 
profound astonishment, was wreathed in smiles. 

Lady Jane was shaking her head gently. “ My dear child,” said 
she, “ you are far too sensible to have ever imagined that such a 
thing as this could be possible. and you need not tell me who put 
it into your head. It is Dick Herbert all over. Dick is a dear 
good fellow ; but you should beware of taking him too literally. 
He has defied conventionality all his life, and of course there is no 
reason why he shouldn’t, if he chooses; but it is too bad of him 
to have given you the idea that you could do the same. However, 
he has most likely forgotten all about it by this time.” 

“Tt was not Mr. Herbert’s idea, it was my own,” replied Hope, “ and 
it is quite the same thing to me whether he remembers or forgets 
it. Why should you say that I am defying conventionality? It is 
only as if I were going to school; and you would not mind my doing 
that if I were a year or two younger. Oh, Aunt Jane,” she con- 
tinued, laying her hand upon her aunt’s arm and speaking with a 
little quiver in her voice, “ please let me go! Ican’tstay here. You 
are all very kind ; but—but—oh, don’t you see that I can’t stay?” 

Lady Jane did not see it at all, and did not like the tone that 
her niece was taking up. “ My dear,” she answered, drawing away 
her arm, while the smile faded from her face, “ you really must 
try to be more reasonable. Ask me for something that I can give 
you, and I shall be only too glad to make youhappy ; but you can’t 
expect me to countenance this extravagant scheme.” 

“We don’t withdraw ‘ extravagant’ this time,” murmured Mr. 
Lefroy; but his interruption was not heeded. Hope went on 
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pleading, at first humbly, then passionately, then tearfully ; but 
Lady Jane kept her temper and maintained her authority, and 
the end of it was that her niece had to withdraw from the field, 
vanquished. 

The girl’s disappointment was very bitter. She had set her 
heart upon getting her own way, and experience had not taught 
her that those who get their own way in this world do so more 
commonly by circuitous than by direct means. The worst of it 
was that, upon reflection, she could not help seeing how much 
more plausible her aunt’s case was than her own. She was to be 
allowed to take lessons during five months of the year, if she was 
so minded ; all that was denied to her was independence—and, as 
a matter of abstract theory, a girl of nineteen certainly should 
not wish to be independent. “I must wait until lam twenty-one ; 
that is all,” she said to herself, and the prospect was not a smiling 
one. To go on living as a stranger in her old home—how could 
she endure it? A hundred little daily rubs and worries, which, 
for being quite inevitable in her position, were not the less 
galling, recurred to her mind, and she could no longer make light 
of them. She had nothing to set against them now, nothing to 
look forward to ; for who can look two whole years ahead ? Hope’s 
disposition was naturally sweet and sanguine; she was determined 
not to sulk because she had been thwarted, and she tried to go 
about with as cheerful a face as usual. But in private she 
brooded and fretted, until at last she made herself so ill that the 
doctor had to be called in. 

The doctor was a cheery, good-humoured little man who had 
known Miss Lefroy from the day of her birth. A very few 
questions and answers sufficed to show him what was the matter, 
and on being led into the library by Lady Jane, he asked whether 
he might be permitted to suggest a moral prescription. 

“Please suggest anything that you like,” answered Lady Jane, 
resignedly. ‘I know what you are going to say: the poor girl is 
not happy. But how can I help it ?” 

“Oh,” said the doctor, “I think you can help it. Do you know, 
Lady Jane, I was once summoned to attend a little boy in a 
humble rank of life who was consumed with anxiety to go to sea. 
He was not fit for it; he hadn’t the constitution for it, and he had 
never been accustomed to being cuffed. He was the only son of 
his parents, who naturally couldn’t endure the thought of his 
being flogged with a rope’s end and possibly drowned. They 
reasoned with him, they scolded him, I am not sure that they 
didn’t even give him a gentle whipping ; but it was all no good. 
The boy literally pined away, and at last they got frightened and 
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sent for me. I had a good deal of difficulty in prevailing upon 
them to let him do as he wished, but I succeeded in the end, and 
when a year was up he returned from his first and last voyage, 
radically cured. He is now a respectable carpenter in a good way 
of business, and when he takes his wife and family for a day’s 
holiday he goes anywhere rather than to the seaside.” 

“That is all very well,” said Lady Jane, “but suppose he had 
liked a seafaring life?” 

“In that case I presume that he would have made a good 
sailor ; and there are worse people than good sailors in this world. 
Iam not competent to give an opinion as to whether Miss Hope 
will ever become an artist or not, but I don’t hesitate to say that 
there is nothing like a personal trial of the realities of life for 
dispelling visions and making young ladies and carpenters’ 
apprentices contented with their respective lots.” 

Lady Jane stroked her chin with her eye-glasses. ‘“ Perhaps,” 
she said meditatively, “there may be something in that. For my 
own part, all I wish is to do what is right, and if we do decide to 
follow your advice, I shall feel easier about asking down a few 
friends whom Mr. Lefroy wishes to have here for the covert- 
shooting, and whom we really ought to ask. While dear Hope is 
in the house I quite dread inviting anybody; because, although 
she says nothing, I can see that it is painful to her. On the other 
hand, if we send her away, people are sure to say that we want to 
get rid of her. Still, if you, as her medical atterdant, are quite 
convinced that she ought to go to London——” 

“T have not a doubt of it,” replied the doctor, with a perfectly 
grave face and a twinkle in the corner of his eye. “It is true 
that your niece is at present free from organic disease, but I 
dare say you are aware that in every human body there is a 
predisposition towards one form of ailment or another, and Miss 
Hope’s low, nervous condition is especially favourable to the 
development of—er—active mischief. In short, if she is vexed or 
crossed, I will not be answerable for the consequences.” 

“That,” observed Lady Jane with a sigh of resignation, “ is 
conclusive. Health should be the first consideration, and since 
you order Hope to London, I must not venture to disobey you.” 

Thus Hope obtained her freedom after all; not beeause she had 
asked for it, or because it was good for her, or because anybody 
really thought it desirable; but because young Lord Middleborough 
had paid a good deal of attention to Alice during the past season ; 
because Lord Middleborough liked pheasant-shooting : because it 
was impossible to ask him to Helston without inviting a party to 
meet him; and, finally, because “the doctor ordered it” is, or 
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ought to be, a sufficient answer to any ill-natured persons who 
might accuse a fond aunt of turning her niece out of doors. Let 
us hasten to add, in justice to Lady Jane, that she was quite 
unconscious of this string of motives; and indeed, if we once 
begin prying either into our own or into other people’s motives, 
we are likely to waste much time and gain little satisfaction. 
Hope did nothing of the kind. She was too much pleased with 
the result to care whether its causes were simple or complex, and 
the very same evening she wrote to Mills to ask for the accommo- 
dation that she required. 

By return of post Mills expressed in glowing language her 
pride at having been selected to take charge of her young mistress, 
her delight at the thought of the meeting which was now so near, 
and her fears lest a first floor in Henrietta Street, Cavendish 
Square, should seem terribly restricted in point of size and mean 
in point of furniture by comparison with the space and magni- 
ficence of Helston Abbey. She further intimated her surprise 
that the family should have decided to send Miss Hope to 
lodgings, seeing that the house in Eaton Square was standing 
empty, and that a few servants could very well have been spared 
“to make you comfortable, the same as your poor, dear papa 
would have wished.” She added, however, that it was not for her 
to complain of the arrangement that had been made. “ And if 
your own flesh and blood don’t know your value, my dear, your old 
nurse does. So please tell her ladyship, with my respectful duty, 
that you will be took as much care of here as if you was at home.” 

Evidently Mills was one of those ill-conditioned persons, 
mentioned by Lady Jane, who would be sure to accuse Hope’s 
relations of wishing to get rid of her. It did not, therefore, seem 
advisable to show her ladyship the whole of Mills’s letter, although 
the above message was duly delivered and graciously received. 

Lady Jane, indeed, appeared determined to be gracious. During 
the last week of her stay at Helston, Hope was troubled with no 
more remonstrances, and only had to listen to a good many 
homilies touching the conduct which it would behove her to adopt 
in London. She might, of course, call upon such of her friends as 
happened to be in town ; but it would be better that she should 
not do so too frequently, and on no account whatever was she to 
form fresh acquaintances. It was taken for granted that her 
absence would only be temporary, and that she would be back 
before the end of the year, which impression she wisely did not 
attempt to correct. “I will certainly be with you at Christmas,” 
she said, not adding that she proposed to allow herself no more 
than a fortnight’s holiday at that time. 
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Nevertheless, she was unable to avoid a dispute with her uncle 
about money, her intention being to live upon the £250 a year 
provided for her, which Mr. Lefroy declared to be preposterous 
and impossible. Her knowledge of the subject was so limited 
that she was easily put to silence, and in the end had to accept, 
with a mental reservation, the additional sum stated to be ab- 
solutely necessary for her support during the next three months. 

“T wish there was no such thing as money in the world!” she 
exclaimed impatiently at last; and perhaps there was some truth 
in the remark made by Mr. Lefroy to his wife, as they stood 
watching the carriage which bore Hope away to the station :; 

“My dear, I am quite ready to admit that you are generally 
right, while I am generally wrong; but to all rules there are 
exceptions, and I can’t help thinking that you have made a little 
mistake in allowing that girl to get her head up. I shouldn’t be 
surprised if she broke clean away from you, after this.” 

But Lady Jane said: ‘Montague, you do not understand girls. 
She will come back in a very different frame of mind, and before 
this time next year she will be married to Dick Herbert.” 

“Will she indeed? When that event comes off I shall be more 
than ever convinced that you are a very superior woman.” 

“T hope you will. In the meantime be thankful that you 
can now ask as many men as you wish down to shoot your 
pheasants.” 

Whereupon Mr. Lefroy, who knew very well that the men who. 
would be asked to shoot his pheasants would not be men of his 
choosing, smiled, and returned to his study. 


CuapterR VI. 
TRISTRAM, R.A. 


THERE are more quiet houses in London than is perhaps gene- 
rally supposed; and probably there would be more still if the 
majority of people did not secretly enjoy the din of which they so 
often complain. Such houses must, however, of course be situated 
in a cul-de-sac, and this is apt to make them as dreary to those 
who like looking out of the window as they are delightful to 
persons of a studious turn or nervous temperament. The noise of 
the traffic comes to them from afar in a subdued, continuous 
roar, like the breaking of the sea upon a shingly beach ; organ- 
grinders and costermongers shun them ; often they have gardens 
attached to them—somewhat grimy ones, it is true, still gardens ; 
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and the owner of one of these is to be seen by his neighbours on 
most summer evenings, pacing up and down, his pipe in his mouth, 
his soft felt hat on the back of his head, and his hands in the 
pockets of his shabby shooting-coat, until the darkness hides him. 
The neighbours, peering inquisitively down at this tall, solitary 
figure, are wont to wonder what he is thinking about, and no 
doubt their inability to satisfy their curiosity saves them from 
disappointment ; for, like the rest of the world, Wilfrid Tristram, 
R.A., frequently thinks about nothing worth mentioning. Yet, 
being, as he unquestionably is, a man of great and original genius, 
it is only natural that he should be an object of interest to those 
who dwell around him. He is famous, he is odd, and he is 
reported tobe wealthy. His house, which was built from his own 
designs about ten years ago, and which stands in a short street 
not far from Rutland Gate, is as original as its master and by no 
means as shabby as his coat. Constructed by an artist for an 
artist, it would be unfit for any other occupant, and unless 
Tristram leaves it to an artist at his death, it will have to be 
pulled down. It possesses an entrance-hall of noble dimensions, 
a vast and admirably lighted studio, a good-sized dining-room, a 
small smoking-room, and no drawing-room at all. There is said 
to be accommodation for one or two visitors upstairs: but as 
Tristram never has a visitor to stay with him, this is space thrown 
away. 

Friends, however, he has, and plenty of them. It is probably 
for their sake that he keeps an excellent cook, he himself being 
utterly indifferent as to what he eats and drinks. His dinner- 
parties, which occur on an average twice a week during the 
season, and to which only men are invited, are popular. There is 
no formality about them; a large proportion of those who attend 
them have achieved distinction in some way; they are enlivened 
by a good deal of merriment, and the company seldom separates 
until the night is far advanced. The host, when in the humour, 
can be as gay as the youngest of his guests and will even indulge 
in a little horseplay upon occasion; but it is doubtful whether he 
does not prefer his own society to that of anybody else. There 
are men who, by nature, or by the force of circumstances, are 
doomed to be always alone, and such men are probably never more 
alone than when they are surrounded by companions. Tristram’s 
history—or, if not his history, some approximate version of it, 
which did as well—was known to his friends, and was considered 
by them to explain some of his peculiarities. Many years back, 
his wife, to whom he was said to have been passionately attached, 
had left him for the sake of a good-looking young fool, by whom 
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she, in her turn, had been speedily deserted ; and this was held 
to account for Tristram’s dislike of women and for the roughness 
of his manner towards them, as to which many anecdotes were 
current. 

“If you want to see my pictures,” he said once, knitting his 
shaggy brows and glaring at a great lady who had sailed into his 
studio, “ you can go to the private view at the Academy; if you 
want to buy them, you can communicate with me by letter; but 
if you only want to talk, I must ask you to repeat your visit some 
day when there is no light and when I can’t work.” 

Yet there were a few ladies—the heroine of this story, amongst 
others—whom he did not hate. He admitted that good women, 
though rare, were to be met with occasionally ; good men he 
believed to be, upon the whole (and if you did not fix your 
standard too high), more common than bad ones. What he could 
not and would not admit was the existence of a single capable 
art-critic. For many years the critics had ignored or laughed at 
him; they had caused him an amount of suffering which would 
have astonished them very much had they known of it, and he 
was quite unable to forgive them now that they lauded him to 
the skies. It was against the critics that Hope used to hear 
him thundering in the days when her father used to take her to 
Tristram’s studio. He would not even have their praise, which 
he averred to be as stupid as their blame. One of them, and one 
only, had had the luck to win a good word from him by declaring 
that it was “impossible to judge Mr. Tristram’s works by any of 
the received canons of Art.” 

“Here,” cried Tristram, when he read the above passage, “‘is a 
fellow who deserves to be better employed! He has found out 
that there are forest trees which his little arms can’t span nor his 
puny strength cut down, and in a moment of honesty he actually 
says so! ‘There is hope for that man.” And he incontinently 
asked the critic to dinner, but was disappointed with him on 
closer acquaintance, finding him less humble than might have 
been anticipated. 

Humility was a virtue which Tristram felt to be more becoming 
in others than in himself. He could not help knowing that he was 
@ great man; it was a pity that he could not help the littlenesses 
from which even great men are not always exempt. Confident 
in his own genius, but so sensitive to a breath of censure that the 
reading of the newspapers at certain seasons of the year was a 
daily penance to him, he made himself miserable over attacks at 
which other artists would have been content to smile, and it was 
always in the power of the merest criticaster to goad him into a fury. 
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However, not many people attacked him after his reputation 
was once made; and it must be said for him that his wrath, even 
against the critics, did not go beyond words. Had one of them 
been reduced to poverty and come to beg for his assistance, it is 
certain that five pounds would have found their way out of 
Tristram’s pocket into his before he had been narrating his woes 
for five minutes. Persons in need of five pounds, and of greater 
as well as less sums, frequently visited Tristram, got what they 
wanted, and, as the lamentable practice of such persons is, re- 
turned a second and third time. “The greatest painter of the 
century,” as they were too apt to denominate him in their 
gratitude, opened his hands to them without stint and without 
putting many questions. He had known what it was to be poor 
and hungry, and had no desire that others should experience 
those sad sensations, if he could help it. True, he had never 
begged—would probably have starved rather than beg—but that 
was because he happened to respect himself. He did not expect 
everybody to possess self-respect, or demand too much of poor 
human nature. Half child, half philosopher, he scattered abroad 
the money of which he now had far more than he required, only 
too glad that it should be picked up by those who cared more 
about it than he did. 

One November morning he was in his studio, dashing off a 
study fora picture which afterwards became celebrated—“ The Sale 
of the Roman Empire by the Pretorians to Didius Julianus ”— 
when some one was announced whose business was not of that 
simple kind which is disposed of by the careless gift of a handful 
of guineas. Tristram, who had not seen Hope since her father’s 
death, and who was far from suspecting what had brought her to 
his house, dropped his brushes and hurried towards the door to 
meet her. 

“Ah, my dear Miss Hope!” he exclaimed, taking both her 
hands, “I don’t know whether I am most glad to see you, or sad 
to see you alone. Your dear father was a kind friend to me—I 
think he was kind to everybody. Only he was always so quiet in 
his ways that perhaps we none of us knew how much we cared 
for him till we heard that he was gone.” 

Tristram was not a reticent man. It would never have 
occurred to him to pass over his old friend’s death without 
allusion, or to express his sympathy with the orphan by silence 
and mournful looks, which is the more common method. He may 
have been wanting in delicacy; but Hope, at any rate, did not 
think so. His simple words went straight to her heart and 
brought the tears into her eyes. 
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“You really knew him,” she said; “there are so few people 
who did.” 

So they sat down together and talked about bygone days, and 
Hope was able to speak more freely of her loss than she had as 
yet spoken to any one. 

“But I ought not to interrupt you like this,” she said at 
last. 

“ You don’t interrupt me,” answered Tristram, “or rather I 
like being interrupted. But I can go on with my work if it will 
make you more comfortable.” And he picked up his pallet and 
brushes again. ‘“ What are you doing in London? Are your 
uncle and aunt up?” he asked presently. 

“No,” answered Hope, “I am living by myself—at least, I am 
living with an old nurse of mine—and I called to-day to have a 
serious consultation with you. You know that I have lost all my 
money ? ” 

“Yes, I heard. It made me very sorry.” 

“You ought not to be sorry,” returned Hope, smiling. ‘“ Do 
you remember once saying to me that it was a thousand pities 
that I was not obliged to earn my own living ?” 

Tristram stopped painting and looked at her, drawing his 
brows together. 

“ Did I say that ?” he asked. 

“Yes ; and the last time Isaw you—at that ball, you know—you 
told me that I ought to be thankful for having a pursuit to fall 
back upon.” 

“That I do remember; and I stick to what I said. Well?” 

“Well, now I have fallen back upon my pursuit and I have to 
work for my living, and I want you to advise me as to the best 
and quickest way of doing so.” 

When Tristram was annoyed or perplexed he had a habit of 
combing his beard violently with his long fingers. He began 
combing his beard now. 

“Am I to understand that you are dependent upon your own 
exertions?” he asked. 

“Not exactly that, because I have a small income still. 1 
should have thought it would have been enough for me to live 
upon, but they tell me it isn’t; and anyhow, I should prefer its 
being larger.” 

“But I heard that your uncle—that you were to continue to 
live at Helston ?” 

“Yes; but I couldn’t! I know everybody would say that it 
was ‘the proper arrangement,’ and I know everybody will be 
horrified at my wanting to be an artist and lead an independent 
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life; but you are not like everybody. I thought you would 
understand.” 

“Oh, I understand well enough,” answered Tristram, who was 
walking about the room, and was still causing himself much 
unnecessary pain by dragging hairs out of his beard; “I under- 
stand as well as anybody what the charms of freedom are; but 
then, my dear Miss Hope, I am a great big man and I have always 
had to look after myself, while you are a young lady who has been 
brought up in cotton-wool.” 

“A woman may be an artist,” said Hope. 

“Oh, certainly ; there is Rosa Bonheur, and there was Angelica 
Kaufmann.” 

“There have also been plenty of others. Please don’t talk to 
me as if I were a silly child. I don’t aspire to be famous; but 
surely there is no great presumption in thinking that I may learn 
to paint pictures which some people will buy. Look at the 
rubbish that they do buy!” 

“Would you be content to paint rubbish? I grant you 
that rubbish sells more readily than anything else; but even 
that popular article requires to be signed by a well-known 
name.” 

“ Everything must have a beginning.” 

“Oh, excuse me ; there are many things which had much better 
not be begun.” He paused abruptly in his walk and planted 
himself in front of his visitor, with his hands upon his hips. 
‘Look here, Miss Hope,” said he; “ did you come to ask me for 
advice ?” 

“No,” answered Hope, boldly, “I didn’t; because my mind is 
made up. I came to ask you for information and help.” 

“Come,” said Tristram, with a laugh. “Iam glad you take up 
that line; it relieves me from responsibility. And now, if you 
wil promise not to tell anybody, I'll let you into a secret: I 
believe that if I had been in your place, I should have done 
exactly what you dre doing.” 

Hope’s face, which had grown rather grave, lighted up with 
smiles. ‘Oh, thank you!” she exclaimed, gratefully. 

“ Ah, but that doesn’t alter the fact that you are doing a foolish 
thing. Now, how am I to help you? Do you want me to 
introduce you to the picture-dealers ?” 

“Of course I don’t; how could you think such a thing of me? 
I want you to recommend a course of study to me. I am utterly 
ignorant about masters and schools, and so on. The only master 
I know of is old Mr. Bluett, whom papa used to have down to 
Helston to give me lessons.” 
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“And who taught you long ago all that he has it in him to 
teach.” 

“T dare say he did. Where ought I to go now, then ?” 

Tristram took a few more turns without replying, and then 
said suddenly : ‘‘ You had better come here, I think.” 

“Here?” repeated Hope, doubting whether she had heard 
rightly. 

“ Yes, I think so; it isn’t as if you were quite a beginner. If 
you were, I should hesitate to undertake you, for I have very little 
patience and no experience as a teacher ; but, as it is, I believe I 
can push you on more rapidly than you could be pushed on in a 
School of Art. No doubt you would learn something there; but 
the process is a slow one, and my object is——” 

“But, Mr. Tristram,” interrupted Hope, “I must not take up 
your time in that way. It is very good and kind of you to think 
of it; but I could not accept so much.” 

“T never met such an obstinate young lady as you are; you 
won’t accept anything from anybody! Do you suppose I am 
going to let youinterfere with my work, pray? What you are to 
do is to watch me in the first place, and to work in a corner by 
yourself in the second. Every now and then I shall take a look at 
you, and tell you where you are going wrong. What I wassaying 
when you interrupted me was that my object is to be able to let 
you know as soon as possible whether there is any use in your 
persevering. Mind you, it isn’t worth your while to paint what 
you callrubbish. You sacrifice a great deal in taking up Art asa 
profession. You lose sight of your friends, you drop out of society, 
you are called eccentric, and you miss opportunities which— 
which—in short, you leave your own class. If you have any 
chance of making a name for yourself, well and good. But you 
must not pay such a long price merely for the satisfaction of 
pocketing twenty or thirty guineas occasionally.” 

“You forget the freedom,” remarked Hope, smiling. 

“Oh, freedom !—that’s a relative term. After all, what do you 
want with freedom ?—and who is really free to do as he likes? 
Certainly you are not. Why, you can’t even come here to study 
under a grey-beard like me, unless you bring some sort of an old 
woman with you. Ihave an aged housekeeper somewhere about 
the establishment who might do. Or could you get your ex-nurse 
to look after you?” 

“T will ask her,” answered Hope, to whom this aspect of the 
case had not yet presented itself, and who began to realize the 
difficulties of independent existence. “But I am not sure that 
she can spare the time.” 
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Mills, however, when informed of the service required of her, 
declared that all her time was at her young mistress’s disposal, and 
that her first-floor lodgers must not expect to have their landlady 
at their beck and call from morning till night. It was bad 
enough, she said, that they should be on the first-floor at all, 
while their betters were sent up to pokey little rooms over their 
heads; but if they began to give themselves airs, why, the sooner 
they moved elsewhere the better. 

As they had never given themselves airs this was a little hard 
upon them; but Mills was not pleased with what she considered 
Hope’s escapade, and, being vexed at things generally, had to find 
a scapegoat somewhere. 


Cuapter VII. 
THE OPINIONS OF MRS. MILLS. 


Ingustick and misconception are rife in this world, and very good 
people often judge other good people with conspicuous lack of 
charity. It is even pretended by some that good people are more 
prone to err in this way than bad ones; but let that pass, 
Certain it is that at this time the worthy and faithful Mills 
formed an exceedingly low opinion of Mr. Montague Lefroy. 
Miss Hope, poor dear, might think it a fine thing to try and earn 
her own daily bread; it was natural that she should think so, 
bless her innocence! But what would her poor papa have said 
if he could have seen her tramping through the streets in all 
weathers on her way to the house of a common artist, who was 
not over and above civil to her when she got there, and didn’t 
seem to know his proper place at all! And as for that old uncle 
of hers, who was living in what ought to have been her home, 
and who should have known a great deal better than to permit 
such goings-on, Mills became so angry when she thought of his 
behaviour that she was more than once driven to exclaim 
“Drat him!” aloud. However, she only did this in the solitude 
of her own room. Mills knew her place, if Mr. Tristram did not 
know his. She might have her own notions of what was right 
as betwixt relations, of what was due from the younger branch 
of a family to the older, likewise of what was commonly decent ; 
but far be it from her to utter them! She was well aware that 
it was not for her to make remarks about her superiors, and that 
there might be no mistake as to her submissive attitude, she took 
care to say as much to Hope every morning of her life. 

But neither with her lips nor in her heart did she murmur at 
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the task imposed upon her of spending many a weary hour in the 
studio of the common artist above mentioned. She did not like 
it; she would have preferred to be keeping an eye upon her 
servants at home; but on the other hand she was proud of 
acting as Miss Hope’s protector, and having an unfailing supply 
of socks and stockings to darn, argued philosophically that she 
might almost as well be darning them in one place as in another. 

Tristram, who was a good deal amused by her determined 
silence and by the grim impassiveness of her demeanour, found 
her, one day, gazing at a picture which he had just finished, and 
asked her what she thought of it. 

“Tf you please, sir, I’m no judge,” the old woman said. 

“That is a very poor reason to give for not pronouncing a 
judgment. Come, let us hear your opinion.’ 

“Well, sir, if I’m to say what I think,” replied Mills, who 
perhaps was not sorry to say what she thought, “I prefer Miss 
Hope’s pictures to yours.” 

“It would be a very good thing for Miss Hope if half-a-dozen 
people whom I could name agreed with you and had the courage 
to say so. Personally, I feel bound to give myself the preference. 
I think, if you will make a careful comparison, you will see that I 
have a rather bolder style.” 

“Maybe you have, sir, but it’s too splashy for my taste,” 
responded Mills briefly. 

“Mrs. Mills,” said Tristram, “ you ought to have been an art- 
critic. You have laid your finger upon my chief defect, and I 
dare say it will astonish you to hear that that is the very thing 
for which I am most admired. Let me tell you, however, that 
there is no other artist in England who could make such splashes 
as those.” 

In this he spoke the simple truth, and he might have added that 
there was no artist in England less fitted to instruct a beginner. 
Tristram’s method was his own, and could hardly be reduced to 
any set of rules for the guidance of others. Yet he took great 
pains with his pupil, and though he could not impart to her the 
secret of his marvellous dexterity, of the assured sweep of his 
brush, and of his rapidity of workmanship, he did teach her 
something. 

“Correctness,” he told her, “is all very well, but it is not Art. 
What you want to do is to throw your soul into your work and 
to force people to see with your eyes. Unhappily that is not 
easy.” 

Hope, who had never expected to find it easy, was not dis- 
couraged by the very small meed of praise which rewarded her 
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exertions. Tristram would stand with his hands behind his back 
silently contemplating what she had done, and when asked to 
point out faults, would reply that there were none to speak of. 
“ You haven’t got it yet, that’s all,” he would say, turning away. 
He did not explain what he meant by “it;” but Hope understood 
well enough. 

On one occasion she was privileged to overhear an independent 
opinion of her performances. As visitors often dropped in during 
the day, and as Tristram did not think it desirable that they 
should be aware of Miss Lefroy’s presence, he had made Hope set 
up her easel in a small room adjoining the studio, the door of 
which he usually slammed at the first sound of approaching foot- 
steps. One day, however, he happened to push it to without 
quite closing it, and thus Hope was enabled to hear a voice 
(which, if she had known it, belonged to a celebrated painter) 
expressing unbounded admiration of “The Sale of the Roman 
Empire.” Tristram responded somewhat gruffly—it has already 
been said that he was a man whom it was difficult to praise to his 
satisfaction—and after a time, his friend, desisting from eulogy, 
began to walk about the studio, apparently examining one thing 
and another. 

“ This is fine, Tristram,” Hope heard him say presently ; “ but 
it isn’t altogether you, somehow. I never knew you work up your 
details so elaborately before.” 

“Glad you like it,” replied Tristram ; “it’s by a friend of 
mine, a rising young artist, and you can buy it cheap, if you 
choose.” 

“Really?” said the other, who was well-to-do, and who 
sometimes purchased the works of rising artists, sometimes also 
disposing of them at a legitimate profit when the said artists had 
risen. ‘ What does he want for it?” 

“Oh, fifty guineasnow. Next year it may be a different story ; 
but we mustn’t be too greedy at starting.” 

The stranger laughed. “I don’t think I'll buy it,” he said. 
“Tf I might offer your young friend a word of advice, it would 
be to make the most he can of his own powers and not try to 
imitate the inimitable. He has ruined his picture by putting in 
those bold touches, which he no doubt takes for a reproduction 
of your style. I was almost taken in for a moment, but a little 
closer inspection reveals the sham. Don’t let the poor young 
man attempt that kind of thing again: it isn’t to bedone. There 
is only one Tristram in the world.” 

“But there are a great many asses,” returned the ungrateful 
Tristram. ‘Every one of those bold touches that you mention 
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was put in by this unworthy hand. Where are you now, my good 
friend ?” 

“Tt appears to me that I am in the house of a man who has 
been trying to palm off a fraud upon me,” replied the other 
good-humouredly. ‘“Isn’t it rather doubtful morality to get a 
young friend to paint a picture, touch it up yourself, and then 
ask fifty guineas for it ?” 

“That’s right; grumble now! Why, man, have you no sense 
of shame? For that paltry sum I offer you a work which you 
yourself pronounced very fine so long as you thought that it was 
by me. When you found that it was neither by me nor by any- 
body else whom you had ever heard of, you began to sneer at it ; 
and finally, when you are told that I added a stroke to it here and 
there, you talk about doubtful morality! Good Lord! What a 
world of ignorance and humbug we live in! Blindfold a man, 
and it is as much as he can do to distinguish between port and 
claret, give him a bottle of your best Chiteau Margaux after 
dinner, and he will go into ecstasies over it—only if you tell him 
it is Medoc, he will call it sour. Doubtful morality, indeed! 
And what sort of morality do you call it, pray, to praise what 
you don’t really like and run down what you are afraid to own 
that youadmire? Of all kinds of dishonesty, I do think dishonest 
criticism is the most contemptible, because it is so perfectly safe. 
Hang me if I believe that such a thing as an honest critic 
exists!” 

He was still fuming after his friend had gone away, and when 
Hope, emerging from her ambush, confessed that she had been 
playing the eavesdropper. 

“Well,” said he, “I am not sorry that you should have heard 
what you did. It will show you what Art is as a profession, and 
the dog’s life that we are made to lead sometimes for years. By 
fools, too ; that’s the worst of it. The man who has just gone 
away does at least know something about his trade, and if he 
can be so blinded by prejudice as to talk the nonsense that he did 
a few minutes ago, what can you expect from a fellow who only 
writes for the newspapers, and probably could not paint a cow 
that anybody would know from a pig, except by the horns ?” 

“ But he did think the picture good at first,” observed Hope, 
alluding to the artist, not the critic. 

“Did he? Goodness knows what he thought; evidently he 
himself- didn’t. He said it was ‘fine.’ It isn’t fine; he could 
hardly have said anything more absurd. And he couldn’t recognise 
my touch either when he saw it. Ah, well! in future when I 
want a candid judgment on my work, I shall apply to Mrs. Mills. 
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Yours is an uncorrupted mind, Mrs. Mills; you don’t deceive 
either yourself or others.” 

“T trust not, sir,” replied Mills. ‘And, if you please, Miss 
Hope, it’s past one o clock.” 

Hope, as she walked away, was by no means so displeased with 
her unknown critic as Tristram had been. Secretly she was 
inclined to agree with him that the picture had been spoilt by 
those bold touches which she had not added to it. Tristram had 
spoken of fifty guineas, too, and had said that next year the 
price might be higher. That sounded promising. She had not 
altogether realized the meaning of his friend’s laugh, and she was 
already beginning to realize the value of fifty guineas. That is 
a lesson quickly learnt by such as attempt to live upon £250 a 
year, and Hope was resolved that her annual expenditure should 
not exceed that modest figure. She had gone into the matter in 
a thoroughly businesslike spirit, and after setting aside fifty 
pounds a year for dress (for she could not conceive that any 
human being could be decently clothed upon less), had found that 
her rent and household bills averaged four pounds a week. 
Fifty-two multiplied by four gave two hundred and eight, or an 
annual deficit of eight pounds, which was a pity; but by spending 
a few weeks at Helston during the summer some further re- 
trenchment would doubtless be achieved. Obviously, however, the 
budget could not be framed so as to include any estimate for cab- 
hire; and thus Miss Lefroy, accompanied by Mills, had to walk 
across Hyde Park twice every day. 

Hyde Park on a damp November afternoon is not the gayest 
place in the world, nor are its footpaths always found pleasant 
walking by those foolish pedestrians who will insist upon wearing 
patent-leather boots in London, no matter what the season of the 
year may be. But when one has the credit of one’s battalion to 
keep up in the matter of dress, one must not mind small dis- 
comforts, and the dapper young gentleman who stepped out of the 
mist to meet Hope and her protectress as they hurried home- 
wards, had turned up his trousers and was picking his way along 
as cheerfully as could be expected under the muddy circumstances. 
But when he recognised the figure in deep mourning before him, 
his cheerfulness increased into joy ; he pitched away his cigarette, 
- took off his hat, and exclaimed: ‘Good gracious! Miss Lefroy 
—how delighted Iam! I didn’t know you were in London.” 

Hope bowed, colouring slightly, and for the first time in her life 
feeling shy ; and the young man added, with a rather crestfallen 
air: “You have forgotten all about me, I see. If there is a 
thing that fills me with grief and humiliation, it is having to tell 
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people who I am; but there’s no help for it, evidently, this time. 
My name is Cunningham. Now, don’t say you never heard it 
before.” 

There was not much danger of her saying that; nor had she 
ever forgotten the fascinating partner with whom she had once 
spent a happy evening and against whom she had been warned 
on the following day. Only he seemed to her to belong to some 
previous state of existence; his name was written in a concluded 
chapter; the change in her circumstances, she thought, had 
opened an impassable gulf between her and the world to which 
she belonged by birth; and this—or some other reason which she 
did not specify to herself—made her feel embarrassed; so that 
she could find nothing to say, except: “Oh, I remember you 
quite well, Captain Cunningham.” 

“Are you going to be any time in London?” he asked. 
“Where are you staying? May I call upon you?” 

“Well, no; I am afraid you can’t do that,” answered Hope, 
recovering her self-possession, “because I am living all by 
myself.” 

Then, as he looked much astonished, she explained: ‘“ That is, 
I am living with my old nurse. I don’t know whether—perhaps 
you have heard of my—my—misfortunes.” 

The young man, assuming a decently lugubrious expression 
of countenance, replied that he had, adding something about 
“awfully sorry—very shocking,”—and so lapsing into unin- 
telligible murmurings. 

“Tam studying art,” Hope continued; “I hope to be able to 
support myself in that way some day or other.” 

She was moving on now, and Cunningham was walking beside 
her, Mills having dropped into the background. 

“Support yourself?” repeated the young man in a tone of 
astonishment amounting almost to stupefaction. “I—I—never 
heard of such a thing!” 

“It is my own choice,” said Hope, smiling at his consternation 
and guessing what his thoughts were. “My uncle and aunt 
wanted me to stay on with them at Helston; but I did not wish 
to do that. I felt that I must earn my own living. Don’t you 
understand ?” she asked with a touch of impatience; for the 
young fellow was staring at her in undisguised surprise. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered slowly, “I understand—only I don’t 
sympathise. It %* the sort of thing that you would be sure to do, 
and I admire you for it. All the more because it is the sort of 
thing that I should be sure not to do.” 

“Would you not rather feel that you were living by the work 
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of your own hands, than upon an allowance made you by an 
uncle ?” 

“T shouldn’t advise any uncle of mine to offer me an allowance 
unless he meant his offer to be jumped at. No, Miss Lefroy ; it is 
my fixed principle never to do anything for myself so long as I 
can get somebody else to do it for me.” 

After making this scandalous confession, of which he did not 
appear to be in the least ashamed, Captain Cunningham walked 
on in silence for a few seconds. ‘I should like awfully to see 
your pictures,” he remarked presently. “Couldn’t I manage to 
get a look at them somehow ?” 

“Not just at present,” answered Hope, sedately. “When I 
have painted a sufficient number, I shall exhibit them in a gallery 
in Bond Street, and you will be admitted with the rest of the 
public, upon payment of a shilling. But it seems possible that 
you may have to wait a year or two.” 

“ And am I to wait a year or two before I see you again?” 

This was a question to which Hope was not prepared to give a 
reply ; but it struck her all of a sudden that the present inter- 
view had lasted long enough; so she come to a standstill, and 
said: “Idon’tknow. At any rate,I will not take you farther out 
of your way now.” 

Captain Cunningham looked very unwilling to accept his 
dismissal. 

“Of course, if you tell me to go, I must go,” he said, throwing 
a reproachful expression into those dark blue eyes of his; “ but, 
Miss Lefroy, do you never go anywhere where—where—your 
friends are likely to meet you?” 

“ Never.” 

“T suppose you go home sometimes—to your uncle’s, I mean?” 

“Oh, yes; I shall be going down there at Christmas.” 

“Come, that’s better!” cried the young man, cheerfully. “I'll 
get them to ask me down too.” And after shaking hands with 
somewhat unnecessary warmth, he departed. 

As soon as he was out of hearing, Mills, whose face was bright 
with pleasure and excitement, and who during the above colloquy 
had found time to construct a complete romance, exclaimed: “ My 
dear, what a beautiful young gentleman! ” 

Hope laughed. “He is a nice sort of boy,” she said; “I don’t 
think he is particularly beautiful.” 

Nevertheless, she did think so, and indeed .eauld hardly have 
thought anything else. Also she had a suspicion that he admired 
her very much, and his admiration was not altogether disagreeable 
to her. Is there any woman living to whom the admiration of a 
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beautiful young gentleman would be disagreeable? Hope was 
very far from setting possibilities before herself in the uncompro- 
mising fashion adopted by Mills; but more than once in the 
course of the next few days she found herself wondering when and 
where she would next meet Captain Cunningham, and by what 
means he proposed to get himself invited to Helston Abbey. 

It was not by such mere details that Captain Cunningham was 
likely to be baffled. His acquaintance with Mr. Lefroy and Lady 
Jane was only a slight one, it was true; but if he did not know 
them very well, he knew numbers of people with whom they were 
intimate, and his experience had taught him that an invitation 
to a country house may easily be obtained in many ways by a 
resolute man. He had, however, a conscience ; which conscience 
told him that he ought not to seek for this particular invitation. 
The fact that he had fallen profoundly in love with Hope Lefroy 
(he had been profoundly in love once or twice before) did not, 
he felt, justify him in pursuing her. He had no money worth 
mentioning, and it appeared that she was now in the same un- 
desirable predicament. Conscience, therefore—or was it prudence, 
perhaps ?—waved him imperatively away from her. In this strait 
he followed the dictates of his nature and confided his trouble 
to a certain lady friend of his, whose advice was prompt and 
unhesitating : 

“You will please not to make a fool of yourself,” this worldly- 
wise lady said; “ and, as I can’t trust you out of my sight, I will 
take very good care that you spend your Christmas with us.” 

It is thus that worldly-wise ladies often succeed in preparing 
the way for all kinds of catastrophes. 


Cuapter VIII. 
MR. HERBERT ON MARRIAGE. 


Man is born to labour and sorrow, as the sparks fly upward. The 
majority of us have so many serious troubles and anxieties that 
we accept the minor miseries of suppressed gout, unpaid bills, 
tedious acquaintances, corns and the like, as incidental to our 
mortal lot, and have neither time nor disposition to grumble at 
them. But when a man has everything in the world to make 
him happy; when he is healthy and wealthy, and has a modest 
conviction that he is also wise ; when his eldest daughter is about 
to be married to an altogether unexceptionable viscount ; when his 
yearly bills are all made beautiful by receipt-stamps, and when he 
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has not so much as a corn to complain of, it is but natural that 
he should resent very deeply any trifling worry that may intrude 
upon his bliss, and think it hard that he should be afflicted with a 
wrong-headed niece. 

This is why Mr. Lefroy, after welcoming Hope back to Helston 
with appropriate Christmas greetings, hastened to promote the 
merriment of the season by adding emphatically: ‘And now I 
do trust that we have heard the last of this nonsense!” 

Hope wished to know what nonsense. 

“Why, this picture-painting and starving in frowsy London 
lodgings.” 

“Indeed they are not frowsy,” said Hope. 

“Very well, they are not frowsy; but they are lodgings and 
you starved in them. Don’t say you didn’t, because I know 
better. You have actually paid back to my bankers the wretched 
little sum I gave you before you left us. Now I must say I think 
that is rather too bad!” 

“Please don’t be angry, Uncle Montague; it is only that I do 
want to live upon my own resources, if I can.” 

“My dear, Iam not the least angry ; but I am bothered, and I 
can’t for the life of me see why you should wish to bother me in 
this way. Do you think it is pleasant,to be asked by every single 
person who comes to the house what my niece is doing, and to be 
obliged to reply : ‘Oh, she is up in London, trying to keep body 
and soul together by painting pictures?’ I put it to you as a 
sensible girl—do you think it is pleasant ?” 

“Ts that the answer that you make, Uncle Montague?” 

“No; but it’s what they understand. And then they say ‘ Poor 
girl!’ and look pensive. You must admit that this is a little 
trying to a well-meaning uncle, who only asks to be allowed to 
do his duty.” 

“There is a well-meaning niece in the case who wants to be 
allowed to do hers,” observed Hope. 

She was not going to give in; but she perceived that there 
were breakers ahead, and it was fortunate for her that her aunt 
and cousins were just now fully occupied with Alice’s engagement 
and approaching marriage to Lord Middleborough. The bride- 
elect, to whose lot had fallen the rare privilege of pleasing her 
family and consulting her own inclinations at one and the same 
time, was in an excusable condition of glee, and could hardly be 
expected to interest herself much at such a moment in her 
cousin’s artistic career, which, indeed, neither she nor her sister 
had ever taken quite seriously. When, in the midst of a grave 
discussion as to the colours to be worn by the bridesmaids at 
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the coming nuptials, Alice interrupted herself to remark: “Of 
course you will come with us to London in February, Hope?” 
and when Hope replied that she intended to return to London 
long before the date mentioned, both the girls laughed, assuring 
her that she could not do such a thing as that. The doctor 
having prescribed a total change of surroundings for her, there 
had been a reason to give for her leaving Helston in the autumn ; 
but she was well again now, and it would never do for her to be 
living in Henrietta Street while her relations were in Eaton 
Square. People would think it so odd. 

“Does it matter what people think ?” Hope asked. 

To which absurd question her cousins replied wonderingly: 
“Of course it does, dear—it’s the one thing that does matter.” 

The proposition was to them so self-evident that they were 
unable to understand how so talented a girl as Hope could fail to 
grasp it; while she, on her side, found it simply incredible that 
any human being should shape the course of his or her life in 
submission to the prejudices of a few careless gossips. The best 
plan was to say no more about it; and luckily there were many 
other subjects to be talked about. 

A considerable number of visitors were already in the house, 
and more were expected. Lord Middleborough, an amiable, 
unremarkable young man, with large possessions, arrived on 
Christmas Eve, as did also various members of the Lefroy clan, 
who had been wont to consider Helston a dullish house in bygone 
days, and who appeared to be pleased with the new régime; but 
there was one person who did not come, and Hope could not help 
wondering why he didn’t. She mentioned casually to Gertrude 
that she had met Captain Cunningham one day in London, and 
asked whether they had heard anything of him lately. The reply 
that she received was not wholly satisfactory to her. 

“Qh, no,” Gertrude answered; ‘‘we never hear of him when 
we are in the country, except sometimes from Dick Herbert, who 
is rather a friend of his. People said at one time that he was 
going to marry Dick’s sister, who is an heiress. Captain 
Cunningham is the kind of man who is sure to marry an heiress 
some day; but I suppose he will put it off as long as he can.” 

“Things are made very hard for the poor heiresses,” Hope 
remarked. “Iam glad I am not one any longer.” 

“Things are much more often made hard for those who are not 
heiresses,” rejoined Gertrude; and there seemed to be something 
to be said in support of that view. 

But Hope trusted that things were not going to be made hard 
for her just yet. Her uncle, after his first little querulous 
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outburst, left her in peace; and her aunt, as she fondly imagined, 
was too busy with her guests and future son-in-law to think 
about anybody or anything else. Lady Jane, however, was quite 
capable of thinking about a good many things simultaneously. 
She had received a hint from her husband, and was by no means 
so indifferent as she appeared to be. 

“Well,” she said rather sharply to the doctor, who was invited 
to dinner on Christmas Day, “your prescription has had no 
effect.” — 

“Really, my dear lady,” replied the man of medicine blandly, 
“T don’t think you ought to say that. Miss Lefroy is looking 
quite well and strong again.” 

“T don’t speak of her bodily health. She is not cured of her 
complaint; and you promised that she should be.” 

“Oh, pardon me, I made no promises. And, if you remember, 
a year was the period of absence which was found successful in 
the case that I cited to you.” 

“Tt is utterly and absolutely impossible for me to send my 
niece away for a year, returned Lady Jane pettishly. 

“Then neither my prescription nor I must be blamed if the 
patient has a relapse. Seriously, I don’t see how you can have 
expected her to become discouraged so soon. A month or two at 
sea may be enough to cure a lad of wishing to be a sailor; but a 
month or two in comfortable quarters in London is hardly enough 
to cure a young lady of aspiring to be an artist. Youshould have 
given her time to fail.” 

“But I am not sure that she would have failed. Besides, a 
girl’s time is really too valuable to be wasted in that way. No; 
Iam much obliged to you, but I shall try another prescription 
now.” 

The doctor smiled. He guessed what the prescription would 
be, and was not concerned to dispute its efficiency. Doubtless it 
would be better for the poor girl to marry than to fail or succeed 
in her effort to support herself. The only question was whether 
she would consent to accept a husband of her aunt’s choosing. 

Lady Jane wrote out her prescription, and sent it off the very 
next morning. It ran as follows: 


“My pear Dicx,—I wish you would run down here for a few 
days. I say a few days, because I am afraid you will not be 
persuaded to remain longer; but I need not tell you how pleased 
we shall be if you care to stay on. You can hunt three times a 
week easily from here, and Mr. Lefroy wishes me to add that he 
has stabling for as many horses as you like to bring. Hope is 
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with us now, and that is one reason why I want you to come: 
because you seem better able than any one else to amuse her and 
draw away her thoughts from her father’s death, which she has 
not yet got over, I fear. I took your advice and let her go up 
to London by herself for some time; but it was a dangerous 
experiment, and I don’t think it has succeeded very well. Do let 
me have a line to say that you will come, and 
*‘ Believe me, 
“ Always affectionately yours, 
“ Jane Leroy.” 


In due course of time Mr. Herbert telegraphed “ All right ;” 
and Lady Jane, who had not been quite sure that her invitation 
would be accepted, considered this somewhat unceremonious reply 
as a good omen. Perhaps it would be all right, she thought: 
after all, why should it not be? <A glow of legitimate pride came 
over her as she reflected upon, the triumph of capturing so 
confirmed a bachelor as Dick Herbert. ‘“ He certainly admired 
Hope very much when he was here before,” she said to herself, 
“and I doubt whether he would come back again if he did not 
mean something. Oh, what a mercy it will beif he does!” 

But the vexatious thing about this man was that, although he 
had an established character for plain dealing and practised plain 
speaking to an extent which bordered upon the offensive, it was 
not always as easy as it ought to have been to discover exactly 
what he meant. What, for instance, did he mean by such a speech 
as this ?— 

“Tm awfully glad that Alice is making such a good match, and 
I congratulate you with all my heart, you know;.but at the same 
time I wish you hadn’t asked me to come here until the business 
was over. It’s enough to give anybody the blues to see poor 
Middleborough in his present deplorable condition.” 

This was about the only remark that he addressed to Lady Jane 
on the evening of his arrival; and, having made it, he walked 
away, feigning not to hear her when she called out to him to come 
back and explain himself. To Hope, however, he deigned to 
unfold his sentiments at somewhat greater length. 

“T do think,” he announced to her, “that to marry for love is 
about the most idiotic thing that anybody can do.” 

He sank down, as he spoke, upon the sofa at the end of the long 
drawing-room where Hope was sitting alone, her hands lying idle 
in her lap and her eyes fixed pensively upon the betrothed couple, 
who had withdrawn into a remote corner and were pretending to 
play chess. She turned, with a look of surprise, to her neighbour. 
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“Why is it idiotic?” she asked. “I should have thought there 
couldn’t be a better reason for marrying.” 

“Oh, I’ve no doubt you would have thought so,” answered 
Herbert, a trifle irritably ; “at your age one does think so. 
After one has kept one’s eyes open for a considerable number of 
years one knows better. To begin with, it’s such a one-sided 
business. Nearly always itis the man who is in love, and if, by any 
chance, it happens to be the woman, so much the worse for her.” 


Hope made no reply, but glanced significantly at her cousin and 
Lord Middleborough and smiled. 


“Oh, well,” resumed Herbert, “I didn’t say always; I said 
nearly always. It may happen that both are in love; but what 
then? What is falling in love? It’sa pleasant sort of experience, 
taking it altogether, and of course it becomes delightful if your 
love is returned, or if you fancy that it is returned. But to 
marry because you are not in love is illogical. A man who does 
that is very apt to wake up some fine morning and find he has 
tied himself for life to a vixen or a fool or a flirt.” 

“What would you have people marry for, then?” inquired 
Hope. “For money?” 

“IT have known people who have done so and haven’t regretted 


it. At any rate, they have got all that they expected, don’t you 


see? The great thing is to have a clear understanding before you 
start, and if one of you, or both of you, are in love, that’s an 
impossibility.” 


“JT don’t think I should care to have the future put before me in 


that cut-and-dried way,” said Hope. “I would rather take my 
chance of disappointment. If any one offered to tell me now 
exactly what prospect I have of becoming an artist, I should stop 
my ears. Some day or other I must know the worst or the best ; 
but I don’t want to know yet.” 

“ Your character seems to be the opposite of mine,” remarked 
Herbert ; “I like to face things.” 

By-and-by he asked : “ What do your masters say to you?” 


“JI have only one master, Mr. Tristram, and he says very 
little.” 


“Oh; and what does your uncle say?” 

“Nothing encouraging. J am afraid I shall have to fight 
another battle before 1 go back to London.” 

Herbert stretched out his long legs and looked at his feet. 
“TJ rather think,” said he, deliberately, “ that you will get beaten.” 

“Tf you do think so, it is not very kind to say so,” returned 


Hope, with a flash of anger in her eyes. “I have won one batile; 
why should I not win another?” 
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“Only because in your particular case it is easier to win one 
victory than two. Why can’t you_stay here till February, and 
then go up with the others ?” 

“You know why—and I did not expect you to turn against 
me,” answered Hope, still much incensed against her former 
supporter. 

“Yes,” said Herbert, with a sigh, “I know. But, all the same, 
I am bound to confess that if I were your uncle I should not let 
you leave Helston again. People are sure to talk. In fact, they 
have begun talking already.” 

“T thought you didn’t care what people said?” 

“We all care really. We may pretend that we don’t; but we 
do. Young Cunningham told me the other day that he had met 
you in Hyde Park, and that you were living in lodgings somewhere 
all by yourself, and he wanted to know the meaning of it. I dare 
say he has been asking everybody.” 

“T don’t see why there need be any mystery about the matter,” 
answered Hope; “it isn’t disgraceful.” She hesitated for a 
moment before adding: “Do you know Captain Cunningham 
well ?” 

“Yes: about as well as one knows a man with whom one has 
nothing much,in common. Why do you ask?” 

He opened his eyes a hair’s-breadth wider than usual and fixed 
them upon his questioner, who, to her annoyance, felt herself 
colouring slightly. 

“T don’t know,” she replied. “The girls told me that he was 
a friend of yours, and I wondered whether it could be true. As 
you say, you and he are—are—not at all like one another.” 

“ He is a very pleasant sort of a fellow,” said Herbert, briefly. 
He looked as if he were going to add something, but apparently 
thought better of it, and, having already talked a great deal more 
than he was wont to do in one evening, relapsed into silence. 

It is proverbial that silence is often eloquent, and likewise that 
there are persons who sometimes shine by their absence. If 
Captain Cunningham had desired to be as much in Miss Lefroy’s 
thoughts as she was in his own at this time, he could not have 
adopted a wiser course than to deny himself a visit to Helston 
Abbey, nor could Fortune have served him better than by sending 
thither a friend of his who never spoke ill of the absent, and who, 
when he could not say much good of them, held his tongue. 
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Lighter Phases of a Great Mind. 


By THe Rev. GEORGE HUNTINGTON. 


Ir has often been observed that every great mind has its distinct 
phases, according as it is known to outsiders or to intimates. This 
was true of the late Bishop of St. David’s, whose claims to greatness 
are indisputable. You could not judge of him by his portraits and 
photographs, for which he sat only to please his friends, or by his 
efligy in Westminster Abbey. The broad forehead, the massive jaw, 
the intellectual but stern countenance revealed one phase, the smile 
which occasionally lit up his face revealed another. Under the grave 
face was an almost womanly tenderness, a sense of humour and an 
enjoyment of a merry thought, to be looked for in a Wilberforce but 
which was a revelation in a Thirlwall. But like the heat latent in 
an anvil, it needed the percussion of kindred influences to bring these 
warmer traits to the surface. Scholar, historian, theologian—so is he 
described on his monument; but he was much more than this. He 
might emphatically have said, Humani nihil alienum. 

The correspondent of his exquisite ‘ Letters to a Friend’ has given 
a touching picture of his simple, studious and earnest life in his 
palace at Abergwili. She depicts him as he strolled in his garden, 
book in hand or surrounded by his domestic pets, as he sat in his 
“chaos” of a library, filled with tomes in every known language, 
and in social intercourse with the few kindred spirits admitted to his 
intimacy. With a true woman’s feeling she brings him before us as 
we should like to have known him. But owing to his love of solitude 
and dislike of general society, few were aware of these lighter 
phases of his character. 

His clergy dreaded his keen incisiveness, when he did speak to 
them, as much as his grim silence. My acquaintance with him 
began with my institution. I had been nominated to my living by 
the Crown, and it is not an unimportant one. Three other clergy- 
men were ushered into his presence to take the oaths. The secretary 
instructed each of us to take the New Testament into our hand, and 
to pass it from one to the other and to repeat the usual formula. 
The Bishop was stooping down looking at the folios on the lower 
shelves of the book-cases, and when the business was over he took us 
all in with one sweeping bow and then disappeared. 


“When shall we see the Bishop?” asked my friend and curate, 
Mr. P. 
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“See the Bishop,” replied the secretary. ‘“ Why, didn’t you see 
him? He was in the room all the time.” 

“ But he never spoke to us,” rejoined Mr. P. 

“ What did you expect ?” was the answer. “ He never does speak 
on these occasions.” 

A clerical friend gives his experience : 


“When I went to be instituted to my present living, other clergymen 
came on similar errands. I should have valued a few words of encourage- 
ment from my Father in God. I was giving up a country benefice with a 
college appointment to take an enormous and neglected parish. We were 
all shown into a room, and told to stand in a row for the Bishop to pass 
between us. When he entered, he bowed to us, but did not open his lips; 
he sat down, we took the oaths; he instituted or licensed each of us, he 
then rose from his chair and, while we were signing our papers, kept 
looking at the books on the shelves, and then without a word bowed and 
left the room.” 


One of his lighter and brighter phases was his love cf children. To 
them he was always sweet and gentle. I see him now in my mind’s 
eye, the first time he was a guest in my house, standing by a chair up 
to which he had lifted my little son so that they might both look over 
the same Psalter at family prayers. I shall never forget his response 
to my request to give his episcopal benediction to the assembled 
household. ‘Yes, with all my heart,” and he pronounced it with 
much feeling. 

Two of my little daughters, not knowing that he was occupying 
the spare bedroom, unwittingly intruded on him as he stood in his 
short cassock or apron, without his coat. 

The children were naturally dismayed, and showed it in their faces. 

“Well, my little dears, and what are you looking for ?” 

“Oh, please, for our Sunday frocks ; we are going to put them on 
because the Bishop is here.” 

“Well, then, come in and get them; you needn’t be afraid, for you 
know bishops don’t bite.” 

My son used to go to school at Oxford, where he had for his chums 
two of the Bishop’s great-nephews. It was a long journey from 
South Wales, so he was asked to stay a day and a night at the palace 
en route. In the evening a children’s party was given. “Go and 
pick out the prettiest girl you can find and take her in to dinner,” 
said his Lordship. As the two walked into the dining-room arm in 
arm, he whispered in the boy’s ear, “I commend your choice.” 

A mutual friend writes to me: 


“He was very fond of the twin daughters of his nephew who lived with 
him. As soon as they were old enough to sit upright, it was bis delight to 
have them propped up in little chairs on either side of him at his meals, 
when he would look from one to the other, then lay down his knife and 
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fork and laugh aloud at the seeming absurdity of the situation. He used 
to record the sayings and doings of these children, wrote letters to them in 
uncial characters and treasured up their replies.” 


Every year he gave a Christmas entertainment of roast beef and 
plum pudding to the schools at Abergwili, at which he presided. 
After dinner he made a speech. One speech is too good to be 
forgotten : 

“Boys were like tops. There were some tops that gave no trouble but 
only needed to be set spinning and they would go—these were like good 
boys. But there were other tops which could only be kept going by constant 
whippin :—these were the naughty boys whom nothing but the rod could 
keep to their work.” 


He used also to let them have fireworks and a Christmas-tree. 
He was a kind and indulgent master, and his servants remained 
with him for years. Yet he seldom spoke to any but to his confiden- 
tial attendant, who accompanied him on his journeys, and between 
whom and himself there existed a thorough understanding. The 
women-servants he hardly knew by sight. He must have been 
a little trying at times, for he would order dinner for a party, and 
on being asked, “For how many, my Lord?” would reply, “I don’t 
know till they come; tell the cook to provide plenty.” 

On one occasion his robes were not forthcoming. 

“You did not order them to be got ready, my Lord,” said his 
favourite attendant, in excuse. 

“You ought to have thought of them,” remonstrated his master, 
somewhat angrily. 

“ But your Lordship asked for them for three o’clook in the after- 
noon, and not for the forenoon.” 

The robes had to be got ready, and the Bishop was in consequence 
nearly ten minutes late. 

“What a bad example of unpunctuality you have caused me to set 
to the diocese!” 

Being convinced, however, that it really was his own fault and 
not the butler’s, he at once apologised to him. 

His valet once sent for a barber to cut his master’s hair. The 
cloth was duly placed round his shoulders. 

“How will your Lordship have your hair cut?” inquired the 
barber, scissors and comb in hand. 

“Tn silence,” quoth the Bishop. 

This reply was from Plutarch, and was one of the innumerable 
recollections of classical writers with which his capacious mind was 
stored. 

To avoid the annoyance of interviews with his tailor, his old 
suits were sent to London as patterns, the time of renewal being left 
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to the discretion of his servant. Before this happy arrangement was 
effected, a local tailor came to take his Lordship’s measure, and 
brought patterns of cloth with him. The tailor asked, “ What are 
your Lordship’s orders?” 

“T want a suit of clothes.” 

“Here is a very nice cloth, my Lord.” 

“Ah!” 

“ And this is likewise a good one.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Here is another of excellent quality.” 

“Very.” 

“'Then which material will your Lordship decide upon ? ” 

“T want a suit of clothes.” 

And that was all the answer poor Schneider could obtain.” 

But the Bishop always dressed like a dignitary, and though his 
clothes were often faded and worn, and he might have been seen in 
the neighbourhood of his palace with an old hat put on with the rose 
at the back, he never affected singularity of any kind. 

One day a new gardener accosted him as he was walking in the 
garden with a book in his hand, as usual. 

“How will your Lordship have this border laid out ?” 

No reply. 

The Bishop walked on. 

“How will your Lordship be pleased to have this border laid 
out?” 

Still no reply. 

On the question being repeated a third time, the answer was, 
“You are the gardener, I believe, and I am the Bishop.” 

Another day the gardener complained, “The hares have eaten up 
all the carnations, my Lord!” 

“Then plant more carnations.” 

A clergyman asked permission to hold two livings under the 
prescribed value and, as he hoped it would be considered, within the 
prescribed distance. So he sought an interview, during which he 
unrolled an Ordnance Map and, measuring the scale of miles with a 
small rule he had brought with him, said : 
~ “You see, my Lord, they are within three miles as the crow 

les,” 

The Bishop put his spectacles on and followed the measurement. 

“Yes,” quoth he, “as the crows flies, I see that plainly enough ; 
but then, you know, you are not a crow, and can’t fly. By the turn- 
pike road it is a good five miles, so I cannot permit you to hold the 
two livings.” 


A patron aggrieved because the incumbent had compromised 
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himself by habits of intoxication, begged the Bishop to give his 
nominee preferment elsewhere. 

The Bishop replied, “Oh, but if you had a living in your gift 
vacant, how would you like to have it made a penal settlement ?” 

Who will ever forget that celebrated charge which took five 
hours to deliver? It certainly would have overtaxed the endurance 
of the clergy, clever and deep as it was, but for the pleasant anticipa- 
tion of sitting down after it was over to a substantial dinner provided 
at his Lerdship’s expense. I was sitting at the table when the bill 
was presented. Finding the amount less than usual, he said, 
addressing us : 

“My brethren, I think for the future I shall follow mine host’s 
excellent example, and lessen my charges.” 

Bishop Thirlwall was no extempore preacher. Admirable as his 

speeches were, he had every word of his sermons, and even his 
confirmation addresses, written. I was asked to preach before the 
Jollege of St. David at Lampeter, and when I ascended the pulpit 
found that I had left both my Bible and my notes behind me. 
Fortunately I remembered the text, and on I went without breaking 
down. ‘This was told to the Bishop. 

“T know of no clergyman in my diocese,” was his remark, “so 
likely to make such.a blunder, and I know of no clergyman in 
my diocese better able to get out of it. But for my own part I keep 
feeling in my pocket for my manuscript during the service, and 
when I am going up the pulpit stairs I feel again, for fear it should 
have made its escape in the interval.” 

There was an eccentric Archdeacon in the early part of his episcopate, 
who always made his dog carry his sermon to church. The dog 
never forgot his duty but once. The Archdeacon gravely told his 
people from the pulpit that he was sorry they would have to go 
without a sermon that morning, for his dog had mislaid it. 

I told the Bishop that Professor Maurice preached an eloquent 
sermon in Tenby Church. The then Archdeacon of St. David’s 
was standing by, and commented on what I said : 

“Not an eloquent sermon; I do not consider Mr. Maurice an 
eloquent preacher.” 

“Then I do,” said his Lordship, and moved away without another 
word. Ata dinner at Abergwili, Mrs. G. T., who sat next to him, 
ventured on the remark that a certain well-known writer did not 
look like a poet. The Bishop turned on her, and in his most 
sarcastic tones said : 

“ And do you think poets look different from other people ? ” 

A clergyman wishing to please him, made a flattering remark 
on a connection of whose abilities he had not the highest opinion. 
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“He is a very clever man, my Lord.” 

“Well,” was the reply, “ his intellect certainly is unapproachable.” 

He could sometimes be severe. Two candidates for Holy Orders 
were being examined in Hebrew. Each had the loan of a Hebrew 
Bible. Whilst they were doing their papers the Bishop noticed that 
ene of them had blotted the Bible very badly. His Lordship was 
very much distressed, but only showed what he felt by smacking his 
lips with a tut! tut! tut! usual with him when annoyed. Next 
morning he called the young man into the library and asked him 
how he could have stained the Bible with ink, a book he valued 
highly for,its own sake, and as being left him by his brother. The 
candidate could only stammer out, “it was an accident, and that he 
was very sorry.” 

“Sorry,” said the Bishop—* you ought to be sorry. Repent, repent 
deeply.” 

As he sat at dinner one day a clergyman was announced who had 
driven forty miles in bad weather to solicit the appointment to a living 
his father had just that very day vacated by death. The indelicacy 
of the proceeding shocked the Bishop beyond expression. After 
considerable parley with the servant, the clergyman entreated his 
Lordship to see him; he consented, but the interview lasted three 
seconds, and was summed up by the Bishop in three words, “Go 
home, sir.” It need not be added that the applicant did not get the 
living. 

Thirlwall was keenly alive to a joke, especially if it had a vein of 
sarcasm in it. When he was at Cambridge, some one remarked to 
him that the Americans had a chivalrous admiration of ladies (young), 
since they called their rivers and states after them—Virginia, 
Missis Sippi, Miss Ouri, &c. “But what about Massa Chusetts ?” 
said he, 

A venerable Archdeacon meeting a representative of a type of 
parsons now rare even in the remotest parts of Wales, who were in 
the habit of imbibing more than was good for them, thus accosted 
him: 

“Mr. , I am sorry to say that I hear you are in the habit of 
going after divine service into the public-house in your village and 
getting tipsy.” The reply, considering that the poor man was pro- 
bably then under the influence of his cups, and that the Archdeacon, 
as the Bishop knew, never took a second glass of wine, was a strong 
one, and the effect may be imagined ; 

“Well, Mr. Archdeacon, that is just for all the world what I do 
hear of you—yes, indeed ! ” 

Nowhere have the clergy improved more of late years than in 


Wales, and the Bishop did his best to promote suitable men ; but 
VOL. LXXVI. 0 
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they must have tried him greatly. Some of them were mere 
peasants, destitute of culture, and ignorant of the usages of society. 
Yet they were hospitably asked to the palace during the ordination 
weeks, 

On one occasion a young fellow came from the hill country to be 
examined. He had ridden long and far; and, hungry and tired, was 
shown up into his room about seven o'clock, after having had served 
to him a cup of tea and a plate of thin bread-and-butter. Poor 
fellow! he had hoped for supper, which he gave up in despair, and 
seeing the footman light his candles, he wished the man good-night, 
went to bed and was soon fast asleep. Presently a bell rang, but not 
so loud as to rouse the sleeper. After a while in came the footman, 
who told the astonished guest “ Dinner is served.” 

“Dinner?” said the rustic divine—dinner, why what o'clock 
is it ?” 

“ Half-past seven, sir.” 

So all he could do was to stretch himself and get into his clothes 
as quickly as possible, and go down to the dining-room. What a 
study the Bishop’s face must have been! Yet hardly more so than 
when the footman filled the finger-glass a second time after its 
contents had been drunk, and was going to fill it a third time, when 
the unhappy youth exclaimed : 

“ Please, I can’t sup it three times!” 


My old neighbour Mr. B., of St. F., one of the best scholars and 
divines, as well as one of the quaintest men in the diocese, was telling 
the guests at a dinner where the Bishop was present, a few stories 
about old-fashioned Pembrokeshire parsons. 

“As a proof of simplicity,” said Mr. B., “the cow-doctor came to 
give the parson’s cow a draught. The parson not being very well, 
consulted the cow-doctor, and had a similar draught concocted for 
himself—for, as he concluded, what’s good for beast is good for man, 
and what’s good for man is good for beast.” 

“What!” said the Bishop, who had never taken his eyes off 
the teller, “did he take the cow drink, and did he live to tell the 
story ?” 

“Yes, my Lord, he lived twelve years after.” 

“T see,” added his Lordship, “he died post hoc, but not propter 
hoe,” and he laughed till his shoulders shook. 

Another story amused the Bishop. It was told by Mr. B. of his 
and my next neighbour, Mr. §., a clever, scientific, but eccentric 
divine—how he caught a hare that was eating up the produce of 
his garden, and especially his favourite parsley bed. 

There is very little snow in Pembrokeshire, but on this occasion 
there had been a downfall, and the hedges were covered, So Mr. 8. 
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determined to catch his hare, previous no doubt to skinning him. To 
do this, he put on his surplice and a white straw hat, loaded his gun, 
and banged away at poor unconscious pussy, who of course did not 
distinguish his foe from the surrounding snow, and fell a victim to 
his ignorance. The Bishop’s sympathies, however, were entirely with 
the hare. So they were when a lion-hunter was relating his adven- 
tures, how his gun had missed fire, and how, instead of turning on 
him, the lion made away for the jungle. 

“Dear creature!” said the Bishop ; ‘and you know he didn’t go 
after you with a gun to take away your life.”* 

“ Bishop Thirlwall,” says a lady friend, “ was staying as a guest at 
our house. Before breakfast the parlour-maid accosted me: 

“¢QOh, miss, I cannot find the cat ; I’m afraid she has been shut up 
all nigbt in his Lordship’s room.’ 

“Scarcely were the words spoken when the Bishop's door opened, 
and out stalked Grimalkin, rubbing her head at his Lordship’s 
gaiters. 

“ «Qh, my Lord,’ I exclaimed, ‘I am so sorry; I’m afraid the cat 
has been shut up in your room!’ 

“*T beg you won't apologise for the cat,’ was his reply ; ‘she has 
been very good in keeping me company ; she kept me from feeling 
lonely, didn’t you, pussy ?’ (stroking the cat.) ‘I beg you won't 
apologise for the cat.’ ” 

He shared his meals with his cats, gave each of them a saucer of 
cream before he sat down to his own breakfast, and he allowed them 
to snatch bits of meat from his fork. At a dinner-party, his favourite 
tabby had taken his place on his shoulder according to custom when he 
was alone. Finding that pussy took up too much of his attention, he 
told the servant in attendance to remove him. But this was easier said 
thandone. Puss was so unwilling to vacate his exalted position, that 
when the footman took hold of him, a struggle commenced, and the 
cat set his claws into the Bishop’s neck, and so scratched him that he 
had to leave the table to put on a clean shirt and cravat. This must 
have been the cat of which he wrote as follows : 

“T wish there was a cat post—I could send you a lovely tabby. 
He was brought to me by Tom,t} from Nantmel, having received his 
education from the daughter of a neighbouring squire, who taught him, 
among other things, to scramble up your back, and perch upon your 
shoulder. This enables him, if you are writing, to check any rash 
movement of your pen; and if you are at dinner, to interrupt any 
morsel ‘which seems to him likely to go the wrong way.’” 


* A similar story is in print, but the above was told me by a personal 
friend of the Bishop. 


t His nephew, the Rev. J. T. Thirlwall. 
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Dogs took to him at once. On one occasion he was dining with 
a party consisting of fourteen guests. When all were seated at the 
table, in walked a large dog, never known before to have ventured 
into the room; the animal took no notice of any one else, but walked 
straight to the Bishop, looked up into his face, and then laid his 
huge head on the episcopal knee. The host rose to turn the dog 
out, but the Bishop stooped down and kissed it on the forehead, 
saying, “ Dear creature, dear creature; oh, let him stay!” and stay 
the dog did, neither begging for food nor disturbing any one, and 
never moving from his place. How the animal found the Bishop 
out, or knew him as a friend, is the puzzle. No doubt dogs 
confabulate, as Cowper tells us that even Rousseau allowed; but 
this particular one could have hardly heard of the pet dog that died 
thirty years before in Yorkshire, and over whose remains his loving 
master had erected a tomb with an inscription, characteristically 
written in Greek. 

He had also a pet fox, which would let no one but his master 
approach him, and his geese and his peacocks were favourites. He fed 
the geese, no matter what the weather, sometimes under an umbrella 
and sometimes when the snow lay thick on the ground, and he 
attributed his freedom from taking cold partly to his going out to feed 
them at all seasons. He used to go down to the pond at four in 
the afternoon, when his correspondence was over, and call to them, 
“Where are you all? Where are you all?” and soon he was 
surrounded by his feathered friends, running or flying over the 
meadow, and they would eat out of his hand, and even put their beaks 
into his pockets to find out what was in them. 

But there is an end of all things. His peacocks became at last so 
tiresome that he could bear them no longer. Of one special favourite 
he says, “ What can possess my peacock? He is unfailing in his 
attendance under my window, and I think he never lets three 
minutes pass without delivering himself of a series of notes 
which people who do not enjoy them call screams ; yet he is clearly 
unconscious of any absurdity or impropriety.” So before he left his 
palace at Abergwili for Bath, which he did on resigning his see, to 
the intense grief of his poorer neighbours, his geese were given away 
to them one Michaelmastide. The rarer tribes were, I believe, 
given to adorn some other ponds. The peacocks were sent in pairs 
to loving friends, and such of them as survive are still kept as 
memorials of their illustrious donor. 

As we stand by Bishop Thirlwall’s monument, so near that of his 
fellow-historian Grote, sorrowfully reflecting on the loss sustained by 
his death and yet remembering that he was called away full of years, 
we shall, I venture to think, esteem him all the more because we 
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now know from his beautiful ‘ Letters to a Friend, as well as from 
the reminiscences of those who were best acquainted with him, that 
amid his profounder studies he found time to read every work of 
imagination worth the perusal, and that no safer guide could have 


been found as to what to read and what to eschew in these days of 
sensational literature. 


But I opine that posterity will love him most for his wide and 
tender sympathies “ for all conditions of life, from the tiniest insect 
upwards,” and for the truth that “the sufferings of all creatures 
touched his heart” : 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.” 


I will conclude with Carlyle’s description of Abergwili and its 


surroundings, which any one who knows the place will readily 
recognise : 


“ Abergwili is a village of pitiful dimensions, all daubed as usual with 
whitewash and yellow ochre. It is built, however, like a common village, 
on both sides of the public road. At the farther end of it, you come to 
solemn, large, closed gates of wood; on your shout, they open, and you 
enter upon a considerable glebe-land pleasance, with the usual trees, turf- 
walks, peacocks, &c., see at fifty yards distance a long, irregular, perhaps 
cross-shaped edifice, the porch of it surmounted with a stone mitre... . 
We are in an excellent building; long galleries, spacious quiet rooms, all 
softly carpeted, furnished room enough for the biggest duke. The mitre 
does not exclude soft carpeting, good cheer, or any contrivance for comforts 
to the outer man. ... Ihave had to look into a thousand books. The 
good Bishop is simple as a child.” 


It would not have been Carlyle had he not found fault, so he 
grumbles hard at having to get up to the chapel services, and indeed 
at the mode of life in the palace generally. 

“From vacuum I have got into plenum with a vengeance. What with 
chapel duty, riding to see views, talking with the brave Bishop, late dining, 
limited tobacco, and flunkeys awaking you at seven in the morning (the 


very terror of which awakes you at six), it is a business one needs to be 
trained to, and that is not worth while at present.” 


It is but fair to say that he adds as a sort of per contra, “ There 
is much good in all that Isee. A perfection of form which is not 
without its value.” 

Nevertheless the author of ‘Cromwell ’ was sorely tried by having 
to sit in the same room with a portrait of Laud, once Bishop of 
St. David’s : 

“ Do but think of a wretched scarecrow face of Laud looking down 
on us in Laud’s own house that once was, as we sat at meat.” 








Some American Recollections.* 


Wate I was sojourning in that far country of which I am about 
to speak, a friend of mine told me he had just been reading the 
life of a very famous English politician. It was an American 
biography, by an anonymous author, who placed on the title-page, 
as a description of his hero, the following extract from the pages 
of “ Artemus Ward ”—“ He asked me what were my prinserples. 
I told him I didn’t have any—not a prinserple. I was in the 
show business.” Now I also propose, in a certain mild and 
qualified way, to enter into the “show business,” but without that 
very serious drawback spoken of by the American humourist. I 
hope to conduct my show on a very well-defined principle; 
namely, that of only talking about the things I saw. 

When I left Liverpool for New York, in May 1884, it was with 
the intention of visiting relatives, and trying by complete change 
of scene to recover health. I had neither strength nor means to 
travel much,.nor to investigate institutions, nor to make deep 
studies in social or political topics. I did not go west, nor north 
or south. Organising no plan of action, I followed passively 
where others led, and was content to receive such impressions as 
came to me. 

On disembarking at the Cunard wharf in New York, I was met 
with beaming countenances by some friends of my relatives, of 
whom I had never even heard; and before we had left the 
Custom-house, I noticed two things very decidedly. The first 
was the indifference and independence, without actual rudeness, 
of the men who acted as porters and officials; it seemed as if 
independence were in the air, and I never lost this feeling 
during the whole of my stay of thirteen months. The second 
thing was the cool practical self-possession of the American lady 
who had taken me in charge. 


* This article contains the substance, with some extensions and amplifi- 
cations, of a paper read on the 8th of Nov. to the working men of Ancoats, 
Manchester, at the New Islington Hall, under the auspices of the Ancoats 
Recreation Society. For the most part I have preserved the language 
in which the address was originally delivered, which must account for 
any deviation from that which might have been used, had the paper 
been originally composed for a literary periodical. The preliminary 
remarks have also been curtailed. 
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When we left the Custom-house, and appeared at the door 
with a large trunk and a number of smaller packages, we were at 
once surrounded by a crowd of hackmen. The hackmen of New 
York bear a bad name for extortion and impudence. I luckily 
never had any personal encounter with them ; but on the present 
occasion my bag was seized by one man, my shawls by another ; 
my box suddenly appeared on the top of a cab, and though only 
one man could by any possibility be in charge of the machine, we 
were surrounded by about twenty, all shouting and clamouring at 
the top of their voices. My American friend quietly folded her 
hands, looked round upon the noisy crew, and inquired succinctly— 
“Who am I dealing with?” 

The question acted like magic. The crowd dispersed. One 
man stood out, confessed the owner or driver of the vehicle ; and he 
was “dealt with” quietly but firmly. A shade of disappointment 
crossed his ingenuous brow, as he—to use an expression of his 
own land—came to a realising sense that the Englishwoman was 
not alone. One of his own countrywomen was by her side to 
“deal” with him. He accepted the situation with philosophy, 
and all went well. 

I did not at that time stay even one day in New York. My 
friends lived in Baltimore, and I was in haste to reach them. 
Having been taken by my new acquaintance to her home in Jersey 
City, rested, provided with lunch, and most kindly entertained ; 
she next, to use her own expression, saw me “on board” the train 
for Baltimore. I shall never forget the impression I received of 
the delicious balmy freshness of the air as we walked to and from 
the street car on our way to and from the city. It was veritably 
the air of a new world, at once soft and stimulating. 

Of so well known a ride as that from New York, through 
Philadelphia and Wilmington, to Baltimore, I will say little. Of 
course I noticed the flat, uninteresting country, the abominations 
of sprawling advertisements decorating every building, fence and 
wall; but I was struck, far more than by these uglinesses, by the 
three superb rivers which we crossed on our journey. These 
broad and noble streams, with their low lines of blue, undulating 
shore, wooded and gracious, with vast distances, gave me my first 
idea of the immensity of the scale on which Nature does things 
out there; while the profound and gorgeous blue of the sky, far 
surpassing the boasted splendour of any Italian heaven that I 
ever beheld, impressed me greatly. It was, however, after nine 
o'clock when I arrived in Baltimore—the short American twilight 
had long been over when the train rolled into the Union Depot. 
I have a vague recollection of an enthusiastic greeting, and of © 
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being driven over very rough cobble-stoned streets ; of seeing, in 
the flare of the gas or electric light, numerous strutting figures of 
“ darkies,” and of remarking to myself how enormously large and 
bright the stars appeared. 

I did not then stay very long in Baltimore. Ill as I was, I was 
made worse by the extreme heat coming after the cold of the sea- 
voyage. After sitting on the deck of the steamer, wrapped in a 
sealskin with a fur cloak on top of it, it was trying to plunge at 
one bound into a temperature of 80° in the shade. After a ten 
days’ struggle with the heat, during which the thermometer 
mounted higher and ever higher, I was fain to give in, and visit 
some friends at the seaside, preparatory to going to a mountain 
resort with some relations. 

I have a vivid impression, though, of what I did then see of 
Baltimore—of rows of very clean red-brick houses, with the 
basements and fronts of brown stone or white marble; of the 
deepest, most superb blue skies I ever beheld; of hot golden sun- 
shine, bathing and enveloping everything in its generous warmth ; 
of living by day in a kind of twilight, with shutters closed, and 
blinds down, and of sitting, “evenings,” on the dark piazza, 
chatting, and welcoming the whiff of cool air that came from the 
Bay over the city. And last, but not least, of an all-pervading 
bountiful kindness and hospitality, a wholesale reception of the 
stranger as an honoured guest, for whom the best of everything 
was hardly good enough, which were indescribably touching and 
remarkable. 

From Baltimore, the “ monumental city,” the home of the 
“rebels,” intensely southern in feeling, with its old families, and 
its traditions of aristocracy and slavery, and its multitudes of 
laughing darkies, I betook myself to a well-known resort on the 
coast of New Jersey, called Atlantic City. Atlantic City is most 
distinctly an American Blackpool. It is to the great city of 
Philadelphia and to other large towns, exactly what Blackpool is 
to Manchester, and our other Lancashire manufacturing centres. 
In the scanty journal which I kept at the time I find that 1 
stigmatised Atlantic City as “ugly, ugly, ugly, bald, glaring, 
new and utilitarian.” I remember the strong impression I got, 
almost like a slap in the face, of the utter unattractiveness of its 
appearance. 

The waves of the wild Atlantic there break tamely and placidly 
upon a perfectly flat beach, without a bank of pebble, or a slope 
of a foot, to take away from its dead monotony. The lines of 
streets, parallel with and at right angles to the beach, are filled 
with frame houses, cottages, boarding-houses and hotels, mostly 
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with long and high-sounding names, and the streets themselves 
are of course all Avenues, called after oceans and the States of 
the Union. In place of the inevitable asphalted promenade which 
would grace a similar place in England, you found, just before 
reaching the beach, a sloping footpath of wood, leading up to a 
strange, gaunt-looking structure, also of wood, raised on stout 
piles, and rejoicing in the name of the board-walk. Board-walks 
are great institutions in America. Where the board-walk crossed 
the ends of the Avenues, it was usually raised, like a bridge, so as 
to allow the passage under it of a carriage and horses, and it 
seemed to me that these carriages, whatever their shape, were 
always called phaetons. ‘“ There’s plenty of beautiful phantoms 
at Atlantic,” a darky waiter is reported to have said to an inquirer 
on the subject. But to return to the board-walk, which, after 
all, is Atlantic City. It is hot, it is flat, it is tiring to the feet ; 
in the summer season it is crowded with all the pleasure-seeking 
population of Philadelphia, with contingents from New York, 
Baltimore, and even the far west. Fashion and respectability 
and their opposites crowd together, and jog elbows on the board- 
walk, or splash each other in the “ surf,” arrayed in every variety 
of land or water suit. 

Situated on or beside the board-walk are the bath-houses, 
skating-rinks, and rooms with glazed fronts, looking upon the sea, 
and euphoniously named Ocean Parlours. Under the shade of the 
pavilion, and in the ocean parlours are, of course, rocking-chairs— 
every variety of rocking-chair, from a rationally planned, com- 
fortable one, to a monstrosity which looks as if it had been 
invented in a nightmare—arms a foot broad, and large enough 
almost to contain two or three persons. In these chairs, and 
often under the shade of numerous bright red umbrellas, planted 
in the sand, sit the visitors to Atlantic City, swaying unceasingly 
to and fro. Sometimes, on a wet, cold and windy evening, I have 
walked almost alone along this board-walk, and beheld the rows 
of empty rocking-chairs swaying in the breeze as if agitated by 
ghosts. 

After ten days of Atlantic City, with an experience of what it 
could do in the way of oysters and shad, and a gradual settling 
into the custom of beefsteak breakfasts, and ice-cream desserts— 
Talways found the course of sweets so called—not the fruit which 
followed—and it was usually pronounced dessert—we left in the 
early part of June, for a “health resort” in the Pennsylvania 
hills, in Berks County, a little beyond Reading. 

I know not how the foreigner usually travels in America ; 
whether he makes things easier for himself by a reckless expendi- 
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ture of dollars on hacks, or whether he, like us, humbly and hotly 
chases the universal street car. On this} occasion I travelled 
with Americans, and we took the usual methods of locomotion of 
middle-class America. Wishing to stop at Woodbury, about two 
thirds of the way to Philadelphia, we could not go by express, and 
accordingly I made acquaintance with what seemed to me the 
sadly mis-named “ accommodation-train.” We rose at 5.30,'and 
left at 7 am.; and after being two} hours on the way, and 
changing I think twice into other accommodation trains, we got 
ourselves accommodated on to the platform of the Woodbury depdt. 

It was hot—so hot that the dogs crept into the shade, and the 
flies almost ceased buzzing. Thankful was I to get into the 
house; but at 1.30, we went forth again into the blazing fury of 
the sun, because our journey was far from being ended, and we 
had, as one of the party remarked, “ considerable to do in the City.” 
The City, being of course Philadelphia. To a Philadelphian it is, 
I fancy, “The City” all the world over, just as a native of West 
Virginia is not so much an American as a West Virginian. In the 
“City ” then, we at last found ourselves, in the very hottest part of 
the day; we dashed into and out of many street cars, and I made 
acquaintance with “ Wanamakers,” the Whiteley’s of Philadelphia, 
a truly marvellous institution, and one which by some freak of 
fancy remains far more clearly impressed upon my mind than any 
of the noteworthy things of the place. We at last found ourselves 
at the “deepo” of the Philad’a and Reading Rail Road, at “ Thir- 
teenth and Callowhill,” as they tersely called it, and then we 
proceeded towards country air and the evening freshness. 

Part of the journey, by the banks of the Skuylkill River, was 
charming, but the beauties of nature were hardly enough to 
counteract the melancholy feeling induced by such names of towns 
as Pottstown. It was very hot; we bought palm-leaf fans for 
five cents apiece from itinerant vendors who never ceased peram- 
bulating the cars. At 6.30 we, and a brisk thunder-shower, arrived 
together at the wayside station with the rather mixed name of 
Wernersville, euphonious, pretentious, and American. 

We were met by a rough-looking man, attired in a queer, large, 
shiny hat of dark-brown straw, and a unique-looking outer and 
upper garment, which I afterwards learnt to know as “ James's 
butternut coat.” I heard that during the war, many persons, 
especially in the south, used to dye their home-spun linen or 
canvas coats a sort of dirty yellow, with the juice of the butter- 
nut—hence the name butternut coats. It was a queer, long kind 
of wagon—“ the stage” was its name—with canvas sides and top, 
into which we were invited to climb up a flight of wooden steps, 
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the property of the station, The team looked strong, if de- 
ficiently groomed. Some of our luggage was put in behind, the 
rest was left high and dry on the platform, till the following 
morning. The front of the machine was piled high with bags and 
bundles—household stores. As we had expected a much better 
appointed vehicle, and certainly a more civilised-looking driver, 
we were somewhat discouraged by the accommodation we saw. 
We were also quite sure, without saying so to each other, that 
our driver was a hired man from the boarding-house to which we 
were going, and some of us did not scruple to speak out our 
minds accordingly. As it happened, he turned out to be one of 
the proprietors, who were three brothers, with an active mother 
who helped them to “boss” the concern in a very remarkable 
manner. 

“Tt seems to me,” said one of our party, with great candour, 
“that this is a very one-horse sort of affair,” to which the wild- 
looking James merely replied by a shrill laugh, as he somehow or 
other wound his immensely long legs over the sides of the vehicle, 
and disposed of himself with more ingenuity than grace amongst 
the baskets and bundles. He then seized the reins, sang out at 
the top of his very nasal voice, “all abooo-ard!” flicked his whip, 
and for more than an hour we toiled upwards, ever upwards, till 
we had left behind the bare, ugly village of Wernersville, so new- 
looking and unfinished, so dusty, so devoid of all grace and 
attractiveness in all its prosperity, and had got on to quite high 
lands. We drove past fields of wheat, and others in which the 
Indian corn was just rising up in its fresh vivid green, and grace- 
ful forms. Wooden shanties, and houses with verandas, or 
“porches” in front, were numerous; so also were the only pic- 
turesque architectural effects I ever saw in Pennsylvania—the 
enormous, gaily-painted wooden barns and granaries. 

When at last we had driven through a wood full of fireflies, 
and had drawn up in front of a dimly-seen house, it was dark. 
Another flight of wooden steps was placed for us to scramble 
down by, and down we scrambled. We were received at the door 
by a severe and quasi-professional-looking personage. He might 
have been a parson; he might have been a butler, only that in 
our wildest dreams butlers had not entered into our calculations 
as forming part of the establishment at the Mountain Home. 
Our speculations were presently set at rest. James told us that 
this was his brother, Dr. W——. “A doctor!” we said, under 
our breath. The doctor, with a stiff shyness which struggled 
hard to be politeness, ushered us into a passage; and then a 
young woman came forward. “The housekeeper! now perhaps 
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we shall get something to eat,” was my thought, at any rate. 
But no! She was introduced as the doctor’s sister, and she too, 
it appeared, belonged to the honourable faculty of healing—she 
was Doctor Annie W——. Rather overwhelmed by this exhibi- 
tion of varied medical talent, we followed Dr. W into a small 
back room, where we were made to register our names, and then 
were taken to a bare, bald dining-room, very white and clean, and 
unsophisticated-looking, where we regaled on cold meat, tea, and 
milk, after which, almost dead with fatigue, we were allowed to 
go to bed. 

To do justice to the company and customs at the Mountain 
Home would require a volume, and a very versatile pen. Briefly 
to indicate some of the points which struck me in this out-of-the- 
way spot, I am glad to have the opportunity of giving some 
description of a scene, and of manners and customs so entirely 
different from the fashionable routine of Newport or Saratoga. 
The tariff at the Mountain Home was very low, in comparison 
with that of more modish resorts. It varied from 7, 8, or 10 
dollars per week in the early part of the season, to 11 and 
12 in the busy time, July and August, and was of course 
determined by the position and size of one’s room. The bed- 
rooms were mostly small, and furnished with extreme simplicity ; 
having been once arranged in the morning by a free and equal, 
but not ill-natured American (not Irish or coloured) chamber- 
maid, they were left to themselves till the same time on the 
following day. There were no blinds to the windows, but white 
shutters, which did not effectually shut out the light. The 
bureau, as they always call a dressing-table, stood at one side of 
the room. The “summer boarders” were expected to do without 
much service—to clean their own boots (though if they were very 
muddy the housemaid would not refuse, if asked, to take them 
downstairs and get the first coating taken off), and to themselves 
arrange any little “fixings” they might be luxurious enough to 
wish for in their rooms. 

Breakfast was at 7.30, dinner at 1, and supper at 6. There 
was the gaunt dining-room, before spoken of, and a most ghastly 
“parlour,” with a terrific carpet, and some tables and chairs. A 
piano and parlour organ testified to a sense of culture in the 
proprietors, though the music scattered about was of a kind to 
throw doubts as to the reality of the said culture—Moody and 
Sankey, and a kind of Sunday-school part-songs, if I may invent 
a term for what I found there. Altogether, an establishment 
innocent of the very elements of elegance, or, to my ideas, of 
comfort, if comfort depends in any degree on pleasant or har- 
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moniously ordered surroundings. Fortunately, in the glorious 
summer weather, it was only necessary to be in the house for 
eating and sleeping. 

Little enough was there of fashion to be found in the company 
frequenting the Mountain Home. Fashion does not go to places 
where breakfast is served at 7.30, and where card-playing is 
forbidden, and where very distinct hints are given that half-past 
nine at night is late enough for decent people to be out of their 
beds. Fashion does not go to such a place; but other things, 
much more interesting to an observant eye, may be found there. 
I must be content to give the roughest general impressions as to 
the company; a very large portion of it struck me as being 
survivals—survivals of Quakerism and other isms, of social usages, 
of dress, manners, customs, and conversation such as must, I 
should think, have entirely died out of this ancient country of 
ours—survivals of a time when people were at once more simple, 
and more ceremonious than we are now. 

Sometimes I felt as if being confronted with people whom I 
had met before in old-fashioned books—as in the case of a lady 
who wore a cascade of ringlets at each side of her face, fastened 
with what I believe used to be called side-combs, a knob of plaits 
behind, a gown with a flowing skirt and wide bell-shaped sleeves, 
white cotton stockings, and heelless sandalled shoes. There were 
many others equally quaint, who said “ ma’am,” in talking to one 
another, and talked about being “right much occupied,” when 
they meant “ very busy.” 

Where they put themselves when at home, I cannot imagine. I 
never saw any such specimens in the cities, and yet Wernersville 
was not far from several very large towns. Mixed with these 
survivals were others, agreeable and clever enough, and au 
courant with all the topics of the day, not to mention specimens 
of the more advanced ideas of America—women’s rights, homeo- 
pathy, female physicians, spiritualism, poetesses, and some bright 
and pretty girls, and stalwart-looking youths, exploring the 
country and making the most of their holiday. It was extremely 
interesting, for there was hardly a specimen of what I call the 
Europeanised American,’ who has carried him or herself, with 
trunks and guide books from Dan to Beersheba of the continental 
and English tourist-field. These were mainly genuine Americans, 
belonging to that bulk of the nation who live at home and know 
no other land than their own. They followed the customs, 
speech and usages of their own native land, and were one and 
all kindly, frank, approachable; above all, bright, quick, or as 
they would say in Baltimore, “live,” and, upon slight acquain- 
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tance fearlessly expressing their liking if they felt it, and offering 
hospitality with a generous readiness. Far more demonstrative 
than an English crowd of the same condition would be, they 
concealed neither their likes not their dislikes, and probably 
the whole assemblage were the gainers by it. If there was no 
delicate polish of high-bred politeness, I believe there was also 
much less of ungenerous comment and illnatured speculation 
“behind backs,” than might have prevailed in a more cultivated 
assemblage. 

Our occupations and amusements were simple and healthful. 
We spent most of the day out of doors, sitting in rocking-chairs 
on the “porch,” as they call the veranda, with books and work ; 
usually retiring to our rooms for a siesta, during the burden and 
heat of the afternoon—and it was often very hot, on that sunny 
hillside, looking due south. The evenings were delicious; the air 
exquisite, and moonlight, starlight and myriads of fireflies all 
combined to produce an effect of magical beauty. We could see 
traces of the great world outside on a clear night, in the shape of 
the electric lights at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, twenty-five miles to 
the west. During July some of the grandest thunder-storms I 
ever beheld rolled through the valley, sometimes above our heads, 
sometimes absolutely taking our dwelling in their course. Later, 
when the house was quiet, would come forth the numberless little 
voices of the night which haunt a wood or forest—the crickets, 
the frogs, the katydids, and many more. 

By day, when the sun was not too hot, I loved to betake myself 
to some bench on the borders of the wood. One had only to sit 
quite still for a little while, and first one, then another of the 
forest creatures would slide forth from its lair, and pass before 
one, or play about one, in the tamest manner. The lovely little 
striped chipmunks or “ chippies,” as they called them, and the other 
squirrels, tortoises, robins, so called, great bold birds with long legs 
and a harsh note—all these were pleasant enough, but a warning 
or two in the shape of striped snakes, not poisonous, but ugly to en- 
counter and look at, put an end to these sojourns in the wood. 
As the season advanced, the fireflies took their departure, the 
friendly chipmunks and squirrels retired further into the woods ; 
and the snakes came out in greater force. At night one heard 
the ery of the night-hawk and whip-poor-will ; and sitting under 
the trees one was apt to be diverted, in more ways than one, by 
the low, malignant hum of the mosquito in one’s ear. 

To turn from the charms of nature to the pleasures (or pains) 
of the table. They were not strong in butcher’s meat at that 
mountain home. Beefsteak for breakfast, of course; surely no 
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true American could consent to forego that, except perhaps a 
Virginian, who, I believe, prefers ham to any other food—roast 
beef for dinner ; the same, cold, for supper. Twice a week came a 
variety in the shape of lamb or chicken, but the other nine- 
teen times we had beef. The fruit and vegetables were superb. 
Strawberries for breakfast, dinner, and supper, as long as they 
lasted, freshly gathered ; ripe but not too ripe—this was no mean 
luxury, and the strawberries were followed by rasps of four kinds, 
or at any rate, colours, red, pale salmon, white and black. 
Peaches came in their turn, and I was disappointed with them, 
but was told (by a Baltimorean, of course) that in Maryland alone 
could they be had in perfection. In the way of vegetables we had 
peas, a most delicious variety of French beans, and Lima beans; 
lettuce, potatoes, any quantity of apple-sauce, if that may be 
called a vegetable—it is certainly used as one—and at last, when 
some gourmands were almost in a state of mutiny over the super- 
fluity of tough beef, green sweet corn made its appearance, and 
then the murmurs died into silence. 

It is a wonderful, and in some respects an awful sight for a 
stranger—that of the summer boarders at an American seaside or 
mountain resort—all engaged in the earnest, whole-souled, high- 
toned occupation of “ eating corn off the cob.” I never learnt to 
do it myself. I used to get a short bit sometimes, and make 
feeble, spasmodic efforts to strip off the grains with my knife, and 
then put butter and pepper on to them, and eat them, but that is 
not at all the proper way in which to doit. The real way is to 
seize upon a smoking-hot ear of Indian corn, hold it up with 
two fingers of your left hand, and rapidly and dexterously cover 
it with butter with your knife. Pepper and salt, to use the 
cookery book phrase, according to taste. When this is done, 
drop your knife, seize the cob at both ends, lift it to your mouth, 
bend well forward over your plate, and bite off the grains—yea, 
turn it round and round, and go on biting till nothing be left but 
the stripped cob, which you can lay aside, and taking a fresh one 
from the dish, repeat the operation as before. As I say, I never 
got into the way of doing it properly, though I did try once or 
twice, but I liked very much to watch others, with greater 
perseverance and address than myself, going through the thrilling 
process, 

Occasionally we took excursions in the waggon, personally 
conducted by the volatile James, to surrounding towns and 
villages, supposed to be famous for their beauty or antiquity, 
such as queer little Schiferstown, twelve miles away, which 
boasted a hideous little church, 150 years old. The more ardent 
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and pleasure-loving spirits spent a good deal of time at a so- 
called croquét-ground at some little distance from the house, in a 
wood ; certainly a unique croquét-ground, since it was simply a 
level space, gravelled over, and rolled hard, so that you never 
knew in which direction your ball would be sent by the projecting 
pebbles or the inequalities of the ground. This lent a certain 
mystery and excitement to the game, and the great trees over- 
head made a pleasant shade, and the spectators sat upon very 
high benches in the wood, and fought the mosquitoes while they 
looked on at the game, and cheered “ Miss Sallie,” or “ Miss 
Mamie,” or “Mr. Tom,” or “ Mr. Percy,” or whoever he or she 
might be to whom they wished success. Hammocks hung from 
the trees in all directions, but I never could appreciate the joys 
of a hammock in a wood full of flying and creeping things. 

Cards, according to the rules, were forbidden, and the strictest 
teetotalism was the rule at the public table, but that did not 
prevent whist-parties being formed, and wine being drunk, in 
private rooms by reckless and dissipated spirits. 

We left this scene of sweet simplicity in the middle of Sep- 
tember. A soft white mist covered the hills; the autumn tints 
were beginning to blaze from wood and field. In particular, the 
luxuriant growth of the sumach was splendid, with its large 
heads of blood-red blossom. 

The priggish doctor and his learned sister waved us farewell 
from the door. The waggon jolted us over the three miles of 
rough and stony road to the station. We bought our tickets, 
checked our baggage, and as we fought our way to vacant places 
in the crowded cars, the last thing we saw was the matchless 
grace of James’s form, with the butternut skirts waving in the 
breeze. 

I returned to Baltimore on the 3rd of November, the day 
before the Presidential Election. Very soon after I got there 
a little episode occurred which diverted me greatly. I stayed at 
a boarding-house, and presently consulted one of the ladies of the 
house about a trunk which I had had made in England, and 
which showed signs of on-coming dissolution at an early stage in 
the proceedings. Wishing to exchange it for another in part 
payment, before it was too far gone to be of use to any one, I 
sent, by Miss R.’s advice, for a trunk-maker to come and look at 
it. I requested her to be present at the interview, not feeling 
much confidence in my own powers of bargain-driving. She 
consented, and was good enough to conduct the proceedings 
entirely. The trunk-maker overhauled my box, h’md and ha’d, 
guessed it was too big to be of much use to any one nowadays ; 
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they didn’t run so large as that, and it was considerably knocked 
about. After which observations he wisely held his peace; and 
so did I, crushed by the consciousness that his remarks were 
just. In a gentle soft voice Miss R. now interposed— 

“ Well, sir, we want to know your terms for a square exchange 
—that’s about what we want to know.” 

Again he scratched his head, h’m’d and ha’d, and said tenta- 
tively— 

“This an English trunk ?” 

“Yes; I had it made for me in England.” 

“Humph! Looks vurry like ’n ’Murrican one.” 

At which I smiled, and he then proceeded to offer an insultingly 
small sum for it. 

“Well, now,” said Miss R., in the same soft voice, “I call that 
pretty steep.” But he offered no more, and we finally resolved to 
let him go. “These little Englishwomen,” observed Miss R., 
“don’t understand how to drive a bargain as well as we do; but 
I guess we'll reflect upon it ;” and so he was dismissed. Such 
was, as it were, the inauguration of my visit to Baltimore. 

Though not geographically a southern city, Baltimore is yet so 
distinctly southern, or, as I suppose it would be called, “ rebel” in 
its sympathies, as to be very southern in its characteristics. It 
is scarce a three hours’ journey from Philadelphia, hardly six 
from New York, yet one seems to breathe a different atmosphere 
there, mental, political, and social. Baltimore never has forgotten, 
and I do not believe she ever will forget, the severe discipline to 
which, on account of these “ rebel” propensities, she was subjected 
during the war. In the early part of my stay, I went with some 
friends to an entertainment given jointly by “ Mark Twain” and 
Mr. Cable, the novelist of Creole life and manners. The hall was 
densely packed by pleasure-loving Baltimoreans, for they are a 
gay, happy, pleasure-loving race. One of Mr. Cable’s selections, 
given with great fire and dramatic power, was the fine chapter 
from his novel, “ Doctor Sevier,” entitled “The Sound of Drums,” 
describing the departure of some of the southern regiments of 
men—such young men—mere boys so many of them, into the 
war-cloud in the north. More and more intense grew the 
excitement ; eyes were flashing, faces glowing and alive with 
emotion. “No, northern crowd, this,” thought I; “ but southern 
in very constitution.” It interested me intensely ; and when Mr. 


Cable came to the passage in which occurs the refrain of one of 
the southern war-ditties— 


“And yet, and yet, we cannot forget 
That many brave boys must fall,” 
VOL. LXXVI, 
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the feelings of high-strung emotion and passionate resentment 
broke forth in sobs from many an excited woman. The air 
seemed full of electricity. The pent-up feeling was only just 
below the surface—a word or a scene was sufficient to call it all 
out. The Baltimoreans consider that they are very unjustly used 
by the government in the matter of various privileges relating to 
railroads, mails, and other instruments of progress. ‘ They all 
have a spite against Baltimore,” so any true Baltimorean will tell 
you. “They call us a little one-horse place, and will give us no 
privileges, and yet they are jealous of us for our unexampled 
advantages of climate, situation, and harbour.” 

I do not know how true this may be, but there is much 
jealousy of each other, on the surface, at any rate, amongst the 
four principal eastern cities—New York, Boston, Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia. One morning, taking up a New York newspaper, 
my eye fell upon the following piece of scathing sarcasm, which 
managed to include both Baltimore and Philadelphia in its aim. 
“ When a Philadelphia man wants to believe that he lives in an © 
‘awfully fast’ place, he goes down to Baltimore for the day.” 
Then again one hears of Boston young ladies going to visit in 
New York in order to have a “complete intellectual rest.” All 
this is very amusing to an outsider, and I dare say to many of 
the frivolous-minded in the cities themselves. My experience of 
Baltimore—its climate, society, and hospitality—was altogether 
agreeable. 

On the subject of the Presidential Election, words ran very high, 
and demonstrations were lively, but they remained—words and 
demonstrations. Fierce young democrats went about chafing, and 
threatening revolution and civil war, if the wire-pullers were 
allowed to cheat the great democratic party of their victory. But 
everyone knows that Grover Cleveland was allowed peacefully to 
take his seat in the presidential chair. What struck me the most 
in the matter was that there was quite a turmoil amongst the 
coloured people, owing, I suppose, to reports set about by some 
republican agents, that if Cleveland were elected they would be sold 
into slavery again. Some of the more ignorant men, and many of 
the women, were seized with panic at this. At my boarding-house, 
the cook sat down on the kitchen floor, and in lieu of cooking the 
dinner bewailed her approaching return to captivity. It was all 
a significant comment upon what I was told many times by 
enthusiastic southerners, that the negroes had been so much 
better off before their emancipation, and that they knew it. 

The negro question is of course one of the most difficult 
problems of the American nation. As to its merits I do not 
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presume to offer any opinion. I can only speak of the coloured 
people as I found them, as servants and citizens in Baltimore. 
As domestic servants they are certainly very agreeable; and it 
was a standing mystery to me why anyone employed Irish or 
American born—the one, as a rule, impudent and incompetent, and 
the other, if not incompetent, too free and equal to be agreeable 
as servants—when they could get these cheery, apt, and naturally 
gracious and serviceable people instead. It is astonishing how 
one grows to like their shining dark faces, and free and familiar, 
but not insolent manners. My impression of them was that they 
were kindly, courteous, full of natural fine manners, and taking to 
aristocratic and conservative usages, as a duck takes to water— 
light-hearted, fond of pleasure, and with feelings quick enough, 
whether deep or not. Of course their fondness for dress is 
proverbial. Before I went to America, I had a private conviction 
that a Lancashire lass, in her Sunday best, would come in an easy 
first anywhere for splendour of attire, but before I had been long 
in Baltimore I had to give up that position unconditionally. A 
Maryland darky, attired for church or promenade, defies any other 
woman to approach her in colouring, shape, and “style,” as she 
herself would say. One evening I was called downstairs by one 
of the ladies of the house. “Miss Jessie, come here! I want you 
to see Tilly. She's going to a party.” 

Tilly, the cook, was an enormous woman, a pure African, black 
as jet. She was tall, and had all the majesty of a triple chin, 
melting into a short neck. She had come to the parlour to have 
something done to her dress before leaving. She wore a gown of 
pale greyish silk, very much befrilled, beflounced, and bepuffed. 
Fastened in her bosom was a perfect besom of artificial flowers. 
Flowers were in her wool, which was very abundant. Pale kid 
gloves clothed her hands. She had a lace scarf to throw over her 
head when leaving the entertainment—a white fan dangled at her 
side, and her jewels, whatever they might be made of, were superb 
in effect. Her fellow servants watched her with the intensest 
interest. Outside, a cab was waiting with ‘a gentleman friend,’ 
also coloured, to escort her to the party. Much impressed, I 
inquired what kind of party it might be—was it a dance? “No, 
ma'am,” said Tilly, promptly, “It’s a promenade.” Afterwards, I 
heard that Tilly’s toilette was considered to be the handsomest 
one at that festive gathering. No fewer than seven gentlemen 
kad requested the honour of promenading with her; and she 
returned to her home about two in the morning, quite ready to 
rise at five, and make the hot rolls for breakfast. 

Many of the southern people, even when educated, get into a 

pP 2 
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kind of negro twang in talking, slurring over their words, and 
pronouncing them indistinctly, saying “do’” and “ flo’,” for door 
and floor, and using many of their expressions. When they don’t 
like a thing, they say they despise it, or have no use for it. A 
sweet little Virginian lady surprised me, when we were talking 
about animals, by exclaiming, ‘‘ Now cats—I have no use in the 
world for cats;” meaning that she disliked them extremely. 
Somebody asked me one day, if I knew the Virginian way of 
describing a bad headache. Of course I did not, and was in- 
formed that down there they called it a “right smart misery in 
the head.” This was indignantly denied by the lady who had no 
use for cats; but the coloured people call a headache a misery in 
the head, and I really do not see how they could find a better 
name for it. 

I was struck with the fact that Baltimore, a city of 400,000 
inhabitants, submitted patiently to such a nuisance as the absence 
of any branch post-offices. There were telegraph-offices belonging 
to the different companies, and many shops where stamps could 
be bought, but if one wished to mail a book, or box, or anything 
that would not go into the slit of a letter-box fixed to a Jamp-post, 
one must either penetrate to the G. P. O., in the centre of the 
town, or, having stamped one’s packet, place it confidingly on the 
top of one of the open-air boxes, and leave it to take its chance of 
the weather, and the honesty of the passers by. At Christmas- 
time, not only were the boxes covered, but little piles of packets 
placed on the ground around the lamp-post. The American 
people are, in many respects, a long-suffering and a patient race. 
They put up with things like this, and with municipal short- 
comings, which would infuriate a community in this emasculated 
country of ours. 

A system of surface-drainage, which in winter, with its rapid 
changes of frost and thaw, reduced the streets to a perfectly in- 
describable condition, seemed to produce no irritation ; and away 
from the business portion of the city, the most meagre attempt 
at street-lighting that I ever saw, was meekly endured. Balti- 
more in winter was decidedly trying; Baltimore in spring is one 
of the most attractive places I ever was in. The blue of the sky, 
and the gold of the sunshine, make all European sky and sunshine 
that I ever saw, pale and poor in comparison; the pleasant 
resounding squares and “ Places” with their marble houses, their 
plashing fountains and verdant trees—the prevailing scent of 
roses and lilies, and a sweet-scented flowering bush called “ the 
shrub ”—the general air of riant lightsomeness and gaiety; the 
pretty girls, the strutting darkies, the festive spirit and the 
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beaming kindness of the countenances. These are things to be ever 
held in remembrance, and they show the brighter and more gracious 
side of the harder practicality and more puritan spirit of the north. 

If this paper may appear to have been somewhat taken up with 
the record of trifling differences in habits and customs, it is 
simply because such things are more suited for an hour’s gossip 
than wider questions, which involve more serious issues. But I 
cannot close without saying that whatever may be the surface- 
faults, and what may seem to an old-world inhabitant mistakes 
in American life and habits, beneath it all there is a mighty tide 
of reality, strong enough and big enough to strike into silence 
and awe any caviller. One may read about this great, grand, 
wonderful country—one may hear about it, think about it, ponder 
over it at a distance—one may even stay in it for a short time, 
and have no adequate idea of its immensity and importance. But 
it is only after being in it for some time, living amongst its 
people, and hearing various topics variously discussed, that one 
comes at last to have a dimly glimmering idea of the vastness 
and complexity of its problems, possibilities, potentialities ; on 
the outside, one might say that America may, if any land, be 
ealled happy. Rich, young, and strong, with all her future 
before her, and ample time in which to work it out, undistressed 
by Eastern Questions and Irish Questions, and with the huge 
masses of the millions in deadly earnest, whatever may be the 
ease with the rich, idle, and would-be aristocratic few who float 
on the top of society, she strides forward with a mighty, resistless 
step; if her responsibilities are enormous, and even awful to con- 
template, her strength is that of a giant, and her resources are 
practically boundless. Let her but make up her mind to do the 
right and fear not, and it seems to me that her place must ere 
long be at the head of the nations. Her own native poet has 
said— 

“Have the elder races halted? 
Do they droop, and end their lesson, weary, 
over there beyond the sea? 


We take up the task eternal, and the burden, 
and the lesson, 


Pioneers, O pioneers!” 


Whatsoever the result, the progress she makes, and the pro- 
blems at which she is working, are of a kind to create the 
intensest interest in all thinking minds all over the world, and 
to hold in fascinated attention all who have begun to watch 


them. 


JEssig ForHERGILL. 





A Dreamer of Dreams. 


James Bonp had reached the mature age of forty, when the casual 
smile of a woman changed the whole tenor of his existence. He 
met her in Westbourne Grove, one autumn afternoon, and though 
she smiled not at him, but at an old crossing-sweeper who was 
thanking her with excessive volubility for a sixpence, yet her 
beautiful face was so charged with sweetness that there arose 
within him a new sensation which he could not define. 

“Can this be love?” he asked himself, gazing earnestly after 
the graceful figure disappearing round thecorner. “ Pshaw! it is 
absurd. I don’t know even her name.” 

He continued his walk more slowly towards Kensington Gar- 
dens, where he was accustomed to go for his daily constitutional. 

“What is love?” he proceeded. “ Unity—the dovetailing of 
angles—the meeting of extremes ; therefore dependent upon the 
logical faculties which alone can classify, separate and unite. 
Consequently, without thorough knowledge, love is impossible. 
Yet her smile was sweet—yes, it certainly was very sweet.” 
At the thought of that exquisite vision, the dull grey eyes 
brightened, and the sallow, careworn face wore a peculiarly soft 
expression. 

Bond rented lodgings—dingy rooms, littered with books and 
papers, from which his landlady was forbidden to remove the dust. 
He was seldom there, however, for he lived in dreams, the con- 
struction of which occupied most of his time, to the exclusion of 
more solid work. Why should he work? He himself did not see 
the need, for the proceeds of a Fellowship supplied him with food 
and books. If his clothes were shabby it was from want of 
thought rather than from want of means. A tall, gaunt, black- 
bearded man with rounded shoulders, he went about like a scare- 
crow, a most tempting object for the small boys in the neighbour- 
hood to pelt with jokes and orange-peel. 

Walking homewards through a back street he met a number of 
them just turned loose from a Board School. They were engaged 
in tormenting a cat held firmly by a string round its neck. At 
another time Bond would have gone swiftly by, anxious only to 
escape to peace and quietness, but now it was different—why, he 
could not tell. Some causes are too subtle for analysis. 
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“My good children,” he said, advancing nervously, “ you 
shouldn’t do that, you know.” 

They turned and faced him, a dubious group ready to assail or 
flee, according as he showed weakness or strength. 

“ Why do you beat the unfortunate animal?” he pursued. 

“Cos its mine,” replied the red-headed young urchin who held 
the string. 

“Highly illogical, my boy.” 

“ Findin’s is keepin’s, you know, guvnor. Master wollops me, 
so I wollops my cat.” 

“ Human, no doubt, but not humane,” said Bond with a smile. 
“Will you sell it ?” 

They opened their eyes and grinned at one another. After a 
pause the young spokesman demanded: “I say, guv’nor, what'll 
yer give ?” 

“Ten shillings. See, here they are. Is that enough?” 

Needless to say the bargain was struck on the spot. Bond paid 
the money, put the cat under his arm, and walked off, followed by 
yells of laughter. In his threadbare clothes he certainly looked 
an ungainly figure at any time, but the struggles of the sleek and 
handsome tabby to free herself from his embrace, made him a 
more than usually remarkable object. 

“Now why did I buy this creature?” he asked himself. ‘“ Was 
a hatred of cruelty the sole motive? No; each act is the resultant 
of two or more forces. Though the comparison may be carried too 
far, the cat naturally suggests woman ; she is the old maid’s com- 
panion; why not the old bachelor’s as well? Iam lonely. There 
we get to the bottom of the matter—selfishness under the guise 
of beneficence. Not quite the bottom, however; why more lonely 
to-day than yesterday? But stay, only a fool searches for first 
causes. Ah, yes, her smile was very sweet.” 

Though the weather was by no means cold, he had a fire lighted 
in his sitting-room, in order that his new pet should enjoy the 
cheerful blaze. Abundantly provided with milk, the cat soon 
made herself quite at home. Her master, after silently con- 
templating her for a few minutes, let his thoughts wander away 
into the realms of fancy. 

He had already given a name to the Fair Unknown, and that name 
was Eulalie—the prettiest one he could think of. He depicted 
her in her home, surrounded by smiling faces—father, mother, 
sisters, brothers—all uniting to render homage to the beautiful 
Eulalie; and then he saw her in another home no less happy, 
himself her vis-d-vis and sole admirer. Somehow or other the 
cat purring on the hearthrug at his feet seemed to be a link 
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between them. It was absurd, no doubt; he tried to struggle 
back into a more rational mood—but all in vain; he seemed to 
have drifted into another sphere in which reason was unknown. 

Next morning Bond went out into the Grove again. He was 
out of sorts, he told himself, and wanted a walk badly. And yet 
he lingered among the shops, looked absently into the windows, and 
with furtive anxiety at the passers-by. But of a sudden he turned 
scarlet, for on the other side of the street was Eulalie—a queenly 
woman, tall and stately, charmingly dressed, with a fringe of 
dainty little brown curls on her forehead, and a face like an 
angel’s. People turned to look at her, as she went by; had they 
bowed down before her, Bond would scarcely have felt surprised. 
She was attended by a couple of handsome men—one deferential, 
the other more observant of the sights around. Her brothers, 
commented Bond, who had squeezed himself into a doorway, and 
peeped timidly at her over.the bonnets of two elderly ladies. 
As each passing cab momentarily shut her out from his sight, 
his breath came fast and thick ; he almost feared lest he should 
never behold her again. He saw her enter a shop, and presently 
come out again. Quite unconscious of the existence of her shabby 
admirer, she proceeded on her way, and soon disappeared in the 
crowd. 

Then with the desperate courage which is perhaps most com- 
mon in timid men, Bond plunged into the shop and asked the 
assistant her name. 

“You mean the lady who was looking ut these gloves ?” inquired 
the dapper youth, pausing in his task of returning them to the 
box, in order to stare with evident amusement at his questioner. 

“The lady!” repeated Bond absently. ‘There was but one in 
the whole world for him. “Yes, yes, of course.” 

“T don’t know her name, sir.” 

Bond looked disappointed. But seeing a pair of gloves which 
had just been tried on, he pounced upon them eagerly. What 
was this strange thrill that went through and through him? 
“The touch of a vanished hand?” Sympathy? Surely he was 
travelling the road of knowledge. 

“TI want a pair of gloves,” he said. “These will do very 
nicely.” 

“They are ladies’, sir,” suggested the assistant. 

“Qh, they'll do. My hands are not large.” He blushed as he 
spoke, for they were huge. 

“Shall I put them in paper, sir?” 

“Paper! Yes, wrap them up carefully. Gloves are apt to be 
soiled in the pocket.” 
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1t was not a very rational act that he had just committed, and 
yet he contrived to cover it neatly with little pretences, and so 
disguise its real purport. Was not he a student of human nature ? 
and was not the hand an index to character? and was not the 
glove an index to the hand? Here, then, he was starting at the 
beginning of things, as became a sound philosopher. So, for the 
purpose of his study, he laid the gloves on the table before him, 
and rivetted his gaze upon them. He even pressed them passion- 
ately to his lips, an act that made him blush as deeply as if 
Eulalie herself had witnessed it. Had not she touched them? 
and ah! what asweet smile she had! Logic could not fathom 
that, but he recognised its truth nevertheless. 

During the ensuing fortnight, Bond went out every morning 
in the hope of getting a brief glimpse of the charming Eulalie, 
and, when successful, returned brimful of happiness. The rest of 
the day he invariably spent in building castles, constructing new 
settings for his gem. It was a delightful occupation, this con- 
tinual intercourse with his divinity. Though she knew him 
not, probably had never even seen him, they two lived an ideal 
life together. Wherever she went, this shabby bookworm whom, 
it may be, she would not have deigned to notice, accompanied her 
in fancy ; he dined, walked, talked, and laughed with her; he 
invested her with every virtue, set her in a perfect home, and 
provided her with every comfort, content himself to be her devoted 
slave, and minister to her wants. 

In accordance with his theory, Bond attributed to Eulalie 
qualities the very opposite of nis own, or rather, what he supposed 
to be his own, for he set a very humble value upon himself. He 
made her out to be all that is pure and lovely. ‘She is generous,” 
he said; “did she not give sixpence to a crossing-sweeper? I 
never gave sixpence to a crossing-sweeper in my life. My temper 
is vile, hers is sweetness itself. Did I not see her smile? She 
is the most beautiful woman in the world. I am the incarnation 
of ugliness.” He looked in the glass and saw it was true. And 
so he had no difficulty in constructing his golden image, before 
which he, a vile creature of clay, meekly bowed his head and did 
obeisance. 

There was a strange pathos in the love of this solitary student 
for an unknown woman, whose influence, unconsciously exerted, 
had gone far beyond the limits of her personal acquaintance. 
Had it done nothing else, it would have raised him above the 
dreary level which he had so long occupied, but it presently took 
& more practical turn, When he beheld his cheerless room, the 
cat the only homely thing in it, and thought of that perfect home 
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of his fancy, there flashed into his mind the question, Where is 
the money to come from? and what am I, to aspire to such as she, 
even if I had the money? This thought fell upon him like a 
thunderclap ; it threw him into a stupor out of which he emerged 
trembling. 

Awakened to the reality of his dream, the strong man girded 
up his loins, and put forth the strength which had hitherto lain 
dormant. Though he could not forego the pleasure of seeing 
Eulalie every day if possible, the afternoons and evenings were 
henceforth devoted to work. Many years before, he had begun 
to write a book, which he had not had the energy to finish; he 
now took up it again, and worked at it day and night. Fame and 
fortune opened out before him; useless before, they had now 
become priceless, for did they not lead to—how the blood coursed 
in his veins at the thought !—Eulalie ! 

Dissatisfied with the condition of his rooms, he had them 
swept. So, much to the landlady’s surprise and delight, the dust 
was cleared away, the furniture put in order, and a tolerable air 
of comfort restored. It was by no means the perfect home he 
had depicted, but it was, at any rate, one step nearer. 

The cat—that subtle bond of union between him and her—had 
grown quite friendly. As he wrote, she often sat on the table 
and blinked wonderingly at the round-shouldered scholar bending 
over his desk, his sallow face flushed with his exertions, and his 
dull eyes brightening as his pen raced over the paper. The 
pile by his side, small at first, daily grew in magnitude, and the 
book upon which so much depended was nearly finished. 

But about this time a dreadful uneasiness seized upon him. 
He had not seen Eulalie for a fortnight. When the fortnight 
grew into a month, and the month into two, he became so alarmed 
that he could work no longer. Vainly he attempted to allay his 
fears by assuming that she had gone out of town on a visit; he 
felt that he must see her, and so satisfy himself that she was not 
merely a creature of his imagination. Roaming the streets day after 
day he searched for his unknown love, but found her not ; she had 
vanished from his life as mysteriously as she had come into it. 

At length, in despair, he again entered the shop where he had 
asked her name. He had seen her there many times since. The 
same dapper assistant was arranging gloves in a box, and the whole 
scene was so exactly the same, that Bond paused in bewilderment, 
half-inclined to think the past few months had been a dream. 
Advancing to the counter he stammered out: 

“Have you'seen her lately? Thelady? What are youstaring 
at? You know who I mean.” 
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“Seen her!” exclaimed the assistant, with a flash of remem- 
brance. “The lady! Oh! ah! that’s a good joke.” He ended 
with a most objectionable laugh. 

“ A good joke!” said Bond absently. ‘“Idon’t understand you.” 

“You read the papers, I suppose, sir.” 

“T don’t. Speak plainly, man.” 

“The lady ”—he grinned as he spoke—“ has just been tried for 
obtaining goods on false pretences.” 

“You lie, you cur,” shouted Bond. Quick as lightning his 
clenched fist shot across the counter and flattened the astonished 
youth against the shelves behind. 

A crowd collected ina moment. “ Drunk,” said one; “mad,” 
said another ; and those behind began to press forward, and those 
in front to sheer away. In truth, this gaunt creature with the 
flaming eyes looked violent enough for anything, Amid a general 
clamour for the police, the proprietor of the shop fortunately 
appeared upon the scene. He was not going to have a fuss made 
there, he said; so Bond was hustled into the street. He turned 
when he got clear of the crowd. 

“Tried, poor thing!” he shouted back. ‘“ But she was ac- 
quitted. I swear she was acquitted.” 

“She was guilty, though,” cried the assistant, viciously shaking 
his fist from the doorway. 

“Pure and sweet and beautiful Pe 

“Guilty, or I'll eat my hat.” 

“Shut up, you idiot,” cried the proprietor. And taking the 
youth by the shoulders, he pushed him back into the shop. 

Bond scarcely knew how he got back to his rooms. His pile of 
MSS. lay on the table ; the cat sat purring before the fire ; every- 
thing was precisely as he had left it. But oh! how different it 
all seemed! He dropped into a chair, and the veins stood out in 
his pale forehead, and his hands worked convulsively. Eulalie in 
a felon’s dock! Could men be so mad, so cruel, so unjust? It 
was impossible, 

One solitary idea now took possession of him—to find Eulalie, 
though with what object he did not determine. By a strange 
chance he met her in the street next day: met and scarcely 
recognised her. Moving swiftly and stealthily along, as if she 
feared to be seen, with her hair in disorder, her face no longer 
touched by that art to which it had largely owed its beauty, and 
her dress old and slovenly, she was indeed dreadfully changed. 
Bond started back when he saw her, his face deadly white ; he 
pressed his hands to his heart, it gave such a painful throb; he 
could scarcely believe his own eyes. 
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His earnest gaze seemed to discompose her, for she dropped 
a faded old umbrella in the mud, whereupon he rushed forward, 
picked it up, and handed it to her. She took it without a word 
of thanks, a scowl being all she gave him. Then she hurried 
away, leaving him in pained bewilderment. He could only re- 
peat over and over again, “ Her smile was very sweet.” 

“A bad un, sir,” said a policeman who had been watching this 
little scene. ‘A regular bad un.” He winked in the direction 
of the retreating woman. 

But Bond was already out of earshot, hurrying after her in 
obedience to an irresistible impulse to offer her all he had, yearn- 
ing to tell his love and acquire the right to protect her. Though 
his ideal was little more than a memory, the woman remained and, 
in his eyes, she was still beautiful. With her by his side he cared 
not what the world said. Never had his love been stronger than 
it was at this moment. 

But though he dived down one obscure street after another he 
could not find her. And at length, murmuring to himself, “ Ah, 
yes, her smile was very sweet,” he wearily dragged himself back 
to his lodgings. 

Once again, and for the last time, he saw her. It was on the 
following afternoor. He was sitting at the open window, ab- 
sently caressing the cat upon his lap, when she happened to pass 
by on the opposite side of the street. Looking up at the window 
she suddenly stopped and stared. Before he had recovered from 
his surprise, she stretched out her arms and cried : 

“Oh, my pussie! Nell, Nell, won’t you come to me?” 

The cat sprang through the window and crossed the street in 
less time than it takes to write the words. There could scarcely 
be a doubt about the ownership. The animal, with arched back 
and straightened tail, was delightedly rubbing itself against her 
shabby dress, and she was bending down, talking to it as if it 
were her child. 

Bond was not slow to grasp the situation. He rose hastily to 
explain the circumstances under which he had bought the cat 
from a lad, whom he had believed to be the rightful owner. He 
was trembling in every limb, for had not his opportunity come at 
last, as someone has said it always will come to the man who 
waits? Blundering down the stairs, he whispered to himself: 
“ Even the cat loves her and she loves it. I knew she was good 
and pure and lovely.” 

“T must apologise,” he began, advancing awkwardly, “ Miss— 
Miss—” 

‘“‘Mrs, Travers,” she said, rather defiantly. 
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“Mrs!” he gasped, staggering back. Then she was a married 
woman! This thought affected him even more painfully than 
the one that followed it. Some time before, he had read in the 
paper a charge of swindling brought against a Mrs. Travers, 
described as a member of a gang of fashionable sharpers. ‘“ Then 
you are a widow,” he cried, with startling energy. ‘Oh, in pity’s 
sake, say you are a widow!” 

She laughed scornfully. Pointing to a seedy-lcoking indi- 
vidual who was approaching, she said : 

“Here comes my husband. Now, pray, what have you to say 
against me? Just say it right out before him, if you dare.” 

Poor Bond slunk away to his darkened room. His dream was 
over; his life was spent. He relapsed into his old bookworm 
habits, wore clothes as ancient as ever and, to the despair of his 
landlady, renewed his edict against dusting. The life had gone 
out of him, and, three years after, strangers carried him to his rest 
in Kensal Green, his landlady the only mourner. A plain tomb- 
stone marks the spot where he sleeps, dreaming perhaps some 
happier dream, with a loftier ideal, which the world can never 
tarnish nor can time destroy. 


Hvueu Corteman Dayipson. 











* Honest Sack Ryder.” 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


—_—— 


I was born in the Isle of Thanet, and my father was a river pilot. 
I was not only an only son, but an only child, and I suppose I was 
about as well spoiled as only children usually are. 

The old folks wanted to place me in a merchant’s office, and 
having obtained an introduction to Mr. John Leaf, the head of the 
great firm of the Leafs, on Old Change, father, mother, and I came 
up to town, and presented our credentials. The old gentleman was 
very gracious, and showed us over the premises. While we took stock 
of the building he took stock of me. When we had finished our 
rounds, he let out with, “ H’m! I like the cut of the youngster’s jib, 
and I'll find a berth for him!” 

“ You are very good, sir,” said my father; “ when is he to begin?” 

“ When is he to begin?” replied Mr. Leaf. ‘“‘When? Why nov, 
sir, now, this very minute!” 

My poor mother, who had never been parted from her boy in 
her life, looked very blank at the idea of this sudden separation. 
My father was, however, equal to the occasion, and said: “ Certainly 
—certainly ; much obliged, sir ;”—and I was left there and then, to 
be initiated into the mysteries of tare and tret, and the rest of it. 

That was a bad night for our small family. Mother has often told 
me that she and father never slept a wink—to be sure, they put up 
at a coffee-house in Bishopsgate Street—and when they got to bed, 
they'd rather a lively time of it with the Norfolk Howards. Perhaps 
that might have had something to do with their sleeplessness. For 
my part, I lay howling all night, and only fell asleep when it was 
time to get up in the morning. 

I forget the nature of the arrangement made between my father 
and Mr. Leaf. I only know that I got no money, save what father 
sent me—that we never had any holidays—that we worked from 
morning till night, beginning at eight, and never knocking off till 
Mr. Leaf himself knocked off. When he walked out of the counting- 
house at seven o'clock, which he did pretty punctually, our labours 
were done for the day. From seven until eleven we were our own 
masters. Most of the lads dropped into the neighbouring “ pubs,” to 
smoke pipes, drink beer, play billiards, bagatelle, or skittles; but I had 
a soul above that, and whenever the state of the exchequer permitted, 
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I dropped into the pit of Drury Lane or Covent Garden, at half- 
price. The full price was three and sixpence—half price, two bob. 
This sort of thing made a hole in my slender resources, but mother 
was very good to me, and when once I passed the magic portals, I was 
in Elysium. It is true my bliss was short-lived—for if any one of 
us failed to report himself at eleven o’clock, he was liable to “ get 
the sack” the next day. 

What sneak turned traitor, I don’t know—but it is certain that 
one morning I was ordered into the “ sweating-room,” as we called 
Mr. Leaf’s private office. As soon as I got in, I saw from the 
“angry spot on Cesar’s brow” that something was wrong. The 
governor didn’t suffer me to remain in doubt for a moment, for he 
opened fire with : 

“So, sir, what’s this I hear? You go to the theatre. I don’t 
believe in theatres—they lead to disgrace, destruction, and d n! 
Why don’t you answer, sirrah—do you go to the theatre, or do you 
not?” 

I stammered out, “I certainly have been to the theatre, sir.” 

“Have been—have been, eh ?—and you've the effrontery to own 
it? Iam told, sir, you’ve even been two or three nights a week!” 

“It’s quite true, sir !—I have been two or three nights a week.” 

“And you admit it! Do you think I will permit the young 
people in my employment to walk headlong into the bottomless pit 
of perdition? No, sir, no!—I’ve my duty to perform. Now, make 
up your mind to give up the theatre, or give up me. That'll do, 
sir; you may go.” 

After this memorable interview, I concluded not to give up the 
theatre, but to give up Mr. Leaf as soon as I could get the chance. 
At last the chance came. Old Kenneth, the agent of Bow Street, got 
me an engagement, in the country—so with my heart in my mouth, 
I went to Mr. Leaf’s room, and knocked at thedoor. When I entered 
the august presence, I “funked” it a little, and stood till I think 
my heart dropped into my boots, and deuce a word could I get 
out, good, bad, or indifferent. At last the governor said—‘“ Well— 
well, what’s the matter? Have you got the colic, or St. Vitus’s 
dance? Speak out—what is it?” 

“Tt is this, sir,” I said ; “ I’ve concluded to give up you instead of 
the theatre—and I wish to leave your employment as soon as you 
can spars me.” The old gentleman turned purple, and I thought 
he was going to have an apoplectic fit ; then he gasped and spluttered— 
at last he managed to get out: 

“ Well, I never! D-——n your impudence! Here, I say, Ben,”— 
he roared out to the porter—“get this young jackanapes’ things 
down, and chuck him and them out of the place at once! Away 
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you go—not another word; get out! Go to the devil!” I was not 
even suffered to go upstairs, and in less than five minutes both 
myself and my things were literally “ chucked out” on the pave- 
ment of Old Change, in sight of all Israel. I had to pack them up 
as well as I could, then I sat down on my trunk till I could hail a 
passing hackney coach to take me to the nearest coffee-house. That 
was how the autocratic firm of Leaf & Co. dealt with their 
dependents half a century ago. 

After this, I went into the country to learn my business, and a 
precious hard time I had of it, I can tell you. My first engagement 
was in the famous company of your old circuit, John, then under 
the management of Downe, who, though he was always “ down ” on 
me, was, I must say, a first-rate “old man.” I was engaged for 
walking gentlemen and “ utility” at a guinea a week, commencing 
at Hull in January 1838. Having seen all the great people in 
town, I thought I knew all about it, and I flattered myself that 
I was going to astonish the wretched country actors; but, by 
Jove! they astonished me! In the first place, there was the 
magnificent theatre in Humber Street, with its two tiers of boxes, 
a grand entrance, and a lobby round which you might drive a 
carriage and pair, two galleries, a pit like Her Majesty’s, two 
green-rooms, lots of dressing-rooms, and a company of forty or fifty 
first-rate people—in fact, a deuced sight better company than you 
find in any West End theatre just now. 

On the night of my arrival, the play was ‘Macbeth.’ Creswick 
was Macbeth; James Chute, Macduff; Compton, the First Witch ; 
Downe, Duncan ; and Mrs. Morton Brookes, Lady Macbeth. The rest 
of the cast was equally strong. The piece was capitally mounted, 
and the music admirable. When I saw this specimen of country 
acting, I felt that there was not much chance of my setting the Humber 
on fire. 

Next night, I “opened” as Frederick in ‘ The Wonder,’ and I 
immediately got the sack, which I suppose served me right for having 
the cheek to think that such a green gosling as myself could pass 
muster amongst such a crowd. 

Downe was (except William Farren and Murray) about the best 
old man on the stage, but “the Three C.’s” (Creswick, Compton, 
and Chute) were the “great guns” of the concern. The first, full of 
life and go and enthusiasm, was our leading man. The second was 
our low comedian, the third (a most versatile and accomplished actor, 
and a very handsome man to boot) was our light comedian. 

Personally, they were all very kind, but Creswick pronounced my 
cockney accent intolerable. Compton declared my “ Thanet lingo,” 
as he called it, utterly unintelligible. Chute frankly but pleasantly 
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declared that I was a duffer, while all three agreed upon one point, 
viz., that I should never make an actor as long as I lived! Having 
arrived at this satisfactory conclusion, they advised me, especially as 
I had now taken to myself a wife (I was always a precocious youth), 
to get back to Old Change as soon as I could, and play the repentant 
prodigal to old Leaf; but I replied stoutly, “I'd see old Leaf 

first !” 

By-and-by, the three C.’s began to “cotton” to me, but old 
Downe remained implacable. It was getting towards the end of the 
season when I joined at Hull, so I went with the company to York, 
where my engagement terminated, and I was left on my beam-ends. 
At last, when I was about to give it up as a bad job, I saw land, in 
the shape of an engagement with the Roxby Beverleys, a family of 
actors, managers, and scene-painters, about the best they make ’em ; 
you don’t find many such knocking about now-a-days, I can tell you. 

There was the old gentleman (and a very distinguished old swell 
he was), who had been an officer in the army or navy, and who had 
originally introduced the French plays to London, during his man- 
agement of “The Dusthole” (since known as “The Prince of 
Wales’s”), in Tottenham Court Road. Subsequently he had the 
Theatre Royal Manchester; but ultimately he settled down in the 
North, where he took Stephen Kemble’s circuit, comprising Shields 
(North and South), Stockton, Durham, Sunderland, and Scarborough. 
As for the family, for some occult reason, some were Noxbys, and 
some were Beverleys. 

Sam, a splendid comedian, who succeeded his father in the circuit, 
was a Roxby, so was Bob, who afterwards became stage manager at 
the Lyceum and Drury Lane. Harry (“ the beauty ” so called, because 
he was the ugliest man on earth, yet a great lady-killer, notwith- 
standing, and the drollest comedian I ever saw in my life, not even 
excepting Liston!) was a Beverley. So was William, the celebrated 
Scene-painter and inventor of transformation scenes, and prince of 
good fellows. 

Well, when I got to Scarborough I found my lines had dropped in 
pleasant places. We were all boys together, and a fine high old 
time we had of it. I wonder whether the great painter ever recalls 
his fishing and boating excursions with the long Kentish lad half a 
century ago, or the fish we used to catch, and to cook and eat as soon 
as we caught ’em! 

I began at the bottom of the ladder—played everything—high, 
low, Jack, and game. At first, the work was something awful; but 
after a while I began to find my way about, got the use of my limbs, 
and learnt to speak out like a man. 


I was not such an ass as to think myself a great actor. “The 
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Three C.’s” and the boys, Sam, Harry, Bob and Bill, soon knocked 
that nonsense out of me; besides, I had my nut screwed on straight, 
and knew what I was about. 

Pleasant as these times were (and I think they were about the 
pleasantest I’ve known, before or since), after two or three years of it 
I was compelled to arrive at the conclusion that five-and-twenty bob 
a week wasn’t good enough. Then I cast about to see how I could 
better myself. At last, Mrs. Nisbett came down to star at Sunder- 
land. Oh! what a glorious creature she was! as like that libel upon 
her in ‘Pendennis’ as I am to Johnny Toole. My impression is 
that she had snubbed Thackeray, or perhaps sat upon his nose, which 
was certainly not a “thing of beauty.” He was a good hater, and 
never forgave her. As for me, I would have made myself a doormat 
for her ifI had the chance. Anyhow, I was obliging and attentive, and 
made a friend of the spoiled beauty. Then came Sheridan Knowles, 
poet, author and actor, and I laid myself out for him. He took a fancy 
to me, and swore that I was a fine fellow, and a first-rate actor. 

One day, while walking to Bishop Wearmouth, he told me I was 
the best Ferrado Gonzaga and Sir Thomas Clifford he had ever seen. 
He was an Irishman, you know, and had the national desire to make 
himself agreeable. If it were not quite true, so much the worse 
for the truth. I dare say I did Ferrado pretty fairly ; but as to Sir 
Thomas—ah! I had seen Charles Kemble, and I knew that in that 
part I wasn’t fit to brush his boots. All the same, I improved the 
occasion, so when the poet began to “ gush,” I said : 

“ Ah, Mr. Knowles, it is very kind of you to say these things to 
me. If you'd only say them to someone else, now.” 

“By jabers! my boy, I'd say them, and twice as much before the 
blessed host of Apostles.” 

“The Apostles are very well in their way, sir, but they won’t give 
me an engagement—though the managers might.” 

“ Might, sir! By G— they shall! Ill make ’em!” 

“T’m sure they would, sir, if you'd write a letter about me, and 
only say on paper half the kind things you say now.” 

“A letther! I'll write you a dozen, my boy, when I get to 
Newcastle.” 

“T don’t want a dozen, sir; one would be enough, if you'd only 
come into this public, and write it now.” 

“ With all the pleasure in life, my boy!” 

So in we went, and over a glass of very sour beer he then and 
there wrote me a gushing letter, declaring that I was the most 
promising young actor on the stage. 

That night I dispatched his letter to Mr. Murray, of Edinburgh, 
with an application for an engagement. 
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By return of post, Murray engaged me; and so I got my first 
start, not by my ability, but by my “ tact.” 

The Edinburgh Theatre at that time occupied a very high 
position; and the company was first rate. We've nothing like it 
here now in this village, at least not in any theatre I can mention. 

At the end of my engagement, which extended over two years, 
Mr. Murray (who was distantly related to the Kembles, through his 
sister marrying Mrs. Siddons’ son, Henry) was so well satisfied with 
my industry and attention, that I induced him to give me an intro- 
duction to George Bartley, then stage manager for Charles Kemble 
at Covent Garden. As soon as I got to town, I waited on Mr. 
Bartley at the theatre. He received me with very great courtesy, 
and introduced me to his chief. The old gentleman was seated at 
his desk when I went in—I can see him now. He looked me 
through and through, from head to foot, and then commenced : 

“Well, young man, Mr. Murray gives a very flattering account 
of you. He tells me you played my part of Durimel in my play 
‘The Point of Honour’ splendidly, and on his recommendation I 
am prepared to give you an opening. Yes, sir, you shall play Romeo 
to my daughter’s Juliet.” 

The offer took my breath away, and literally deprived me of the 
power of speech. But the idea of my playing Romeo was too absurd. 
Evidently taking my silence for consent, Mr. Kemble proceeded : 
“Let Bartley have your address, and we'll make all the requisite 
arrangements.” 

By this time I had recovered myself, and said : 

“Mr. Kemble, any man may well be proud to play Romeo to 
Miss Kemble, and I am grateful for the offer—but, unfortunately, I 
can’t play Romeo.” 

“Can’t play Romeo! Can’t play Romeo! Why not, sir?” 

“ Because, in the first place, I am too tall, sir.” 

“Too tall, sir—too tall! Look at me!” And the great Romeo 
that was, rose and rose, till I thought he would rise to the ceiling 
I did look at him, and a magnificent and majestic figure he was! 

“Well, sir,” resumed Mr. Kemble, “we have disposed of the 
height; what is the next difficulty ?” 

“The greatest, sir, is treading im your steps, and being swamped 
by comparison with the greatest Romeo in the world. Besides, 
you have a beautiful silvery voice; now mine is a heavy one! I 
am more grateful, sir, than I can say, but I’m sure my Romeo 
would be a failure. If, however, you can offer me any part for which 
I am qualified, I will do my best with it.” 

The old gentleman resumed his seat, ruminated for a moment, and 
then said to Bartley, “Bring me the MS. of the new play, George- 
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This young man is hard to please, perhaps we may fit him in ‘ Love’s 
Sacrifice.’ ” 

Five minutes after, the MS. was placed in my hands, and the 
two gentlemen withdrew for rehearsal, leaving me to read the play. 
I was delighted with it. It was written by Mr. Lovel, author of 
The ‘ Wife’s Secret,’ and husband of the accomplished Miss Lacy, an 
actress of some noto, and the adapter of ‘ The Son of the Wilderness.’ 
There was one character especially adapted for me. When Mr. 
Kemble returned two or three hours later, and inquired if I had 
found a part that would suit me, I replied that I thought I might 
really distinguish myself as Paul Lafont, the villainous rival of 
Aylmer (Vandenhoff). I was met, however, by the rejoinder that 
unfortunately Mr. John Cooper had already been cast the part. 
You remember, of course, that there is a milksop named Eugene de 
Lorme in this play, who makes love in a small way to the heroine? 
After a little fencing, Mr. Kemble told me this was the part he 
wanted me to play, but I replied, “ No thank you, sir; if I have 
declined to play Romeo, I don’t see my way to playing Romeo and 
milk-and-water, with Romeo very much washed out.” 

This was too much for the gravity of the old gentleman, and he 
laughed heartily, as he said, ‘ Ah, I see you know too much! Good- 
morning, sir.” And so ended my first and last interview with the 
last of the Kembles. 

As I left the theatre, whom should I stumble against but Charles 
Pitt, the tragedian, who had been in Edinburgh with me all the 
season. He wanted a berth, so I introduced him to Bartley, and he 
(Pitt) was there and then engaged for Eugene de Lorme, which he 
played through the run of the piece. 

Being out of an engagement for some months, I made up my mind 
to write to Macready. He was at that time surrounded by, perhaps, 
the most magnificent combination of actors and actresses the stage 
had ever seen—so when I talked of writing, my friends scouted the 
idea; nevertheless, I wrote, referring to Mrs. Nisbett, and in a few 
days, to my inexpressible delight, received a reply from Mr. Serle, 
Macready’s manager, desiring me to call at Drury Lane the following 
morning at ten o’clock. 

I was there to the moment. On my arrival, Mr. Serle told me 
that the only means by which an unknown actor could procure an en- 
gagement, was by the perilous ordeal of rehearsing a part before 
Mr. Macready. “ Would I do that?” “Would I? I should rather 
think so, anything to get a chance of an opening at Old Drury.” 
I was taken round at once, and introduced to Mr. Macready. 
He was rather grimly gracious, and opened the conversation by 
remarking : 
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“ By-the-bye, Mr. Ryder, I think I saw your portrait as Pierre in 
Kenneth’s window, a day or two ago.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. Now this was another illustration of my 
“tact.” One of our fellows in Edinburgh had a brother who was an 
artist,—he took my likeness in Pierre ; and as I thought it no use 
to have a light and hide it under a bushel, I took the picture to old 
Kenneth, and got him to put it in his window in Bow Street. If 
the picture hadn’t been put there, Mr. Macready wouldn’t have seen 
it; if he hadn’t seen it, he wouldn’t have given me a hearing, and 
the chances are I should never have got to Drury Lane. 

Anyhow, “ Mac” continued—* Will you rehearse Pierre ?” 

“ Certainly, sir, with pleasure,” I replied. 

“Very well, then. Wilmot,” he said (addressing the prompter, an 
eccentric old man with a wooden leg), “you have the prompt-book. 
Ellis” (this was Wilmot’s assistant), “take Mr. Ryder round to the 
saloon—we'll join you there.” 

As Mr. George Ellis led me round, he graciously vouchsafed to 
inform me, in the pleasantest manner possible, that during the 
present season exactly a dozen people had rehearsed to Mr. 
Macready—and every one of them had failed. This was reassuring, 
but I replied with the modesty of youth, “There’s luck in odd 
numbers! If you’re going to read Jaflier, don’t mumble, speak up, 
and let me hear you. Give me the speech which precedes my cue in 
full, so that I may have an opportunity of making an entrance.” 

When we got to the saloon, the great man was there before us, 
with his satellites, Serle and Wilmot, wooden leg and all. “Now 
then,” cried “the eminent,” “ Mr. Ryder, let’s have a taste of your 
quality.” 

Nerving myself for the task, and cocking my hat over my eye, I 
swaggered on, and to the best of my ability did justice to the 
“dashing, gay, bold-faced villain.” 

At the end of my first scene, Macready came springing down the 
room, exclaiming “Capital! Capital! But I’d rather see you go 
through the remainder of the part on the stage, if you don’t 
mind ! ” 

“Not in the least, sir,” said I, gaining courage—so round I went 
to the stage with Ellis, while Macready, Serle and Wilmot went into 
the boxes. Then we had a pair of flats shoved on in the first 
grooves, and the “‘tormentors” set at the sides, so as to shut out 
interruptions. 

It was now eleven o’clock—the hour fixed for the commencement 
of the rehearsal. By a remarkable coincidence, this very play, 
‘Venice Preserved,’ was to be acted that very night, with Helen 
Faucit for Belvidera, Anderson for Jatfier, and Phelps for Pierre. 
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Phelps, by-the-bye, was somewhat taken aback when he arrived, to 
find “a young man from the country ” spouting his part. 

My rehearsal, I am happy to say, was sufficiently satisfactory to 
induce Mr. Macready to give me an engagement, and when I quitted 
the theatre I had my articles of agreement for the ensuing season in 
my pocket, and a “free admission for two ” during every night for the 
remainder of the current season. 

I had a hard battle to hold out till the opening, but at last the 
time came—Saturday, October 1st, 1842, a memorable night for me. 
We opened with ‘ As You Like It.” Such a cast! Only think of the 
names! There never was anything like it before or since, or ever 
will be—it is impossible. 

There was “Mac” himself, for the melancholy Jacques. The 
three brothers, Orlando, Oliver, and Jacques de Bois, were Jim Ander- 
son, then the most magnificent juvenile actor that ever walked upon 
the’stage—Elliot Graham, a giant, and a deuced good actor, in fact, 
a principal tragedian—and Harry Lynne, another tragedian. Phelps 
was the Adam—every one knows what he was. George Bennett, 
another first-rate tragedian, was Duke Frederick. Le Beau was 
Hudson, the Irish comedian from Dublin—a fine big, handsome 
fellow, and one of the best light comedians I ever saw. Amongst 
the tragedians we had only one little chap, Elton, who played the 
first Lord ; but if “ mind is the standard of the man,” he was as big as 
any of us,’for he was a wonderfully good actor. Poor fellow! You 
remember—he was lost in the wreck of the Pegasus? Keeley was 
the Touchstone, and Compton the William. I forget who played 
Sylvius, but Billy Bennett was Corin, and Howell was Charles the 
Wrestler. Rosalind was the beautiful Nisbett (to whose friendly 
offices, I shrewdly suspect, I was indebted for a hearing); Ccelia, 
Mrs. Stirling, then as fine a woman as ever stepped in shoe-leather ; 
Pheebe, Miss Philips; and Audrey, Mrs. Keeley, who was as full of 
mischief as an eg is full of meat; but, by Jove! she could act any 
mortal thing. I believe she’d have tackled Lady Macbeth, or even 
Richard the Third, in an emergency. Then the music—there was 
Miss Romer for Cupid, in ‘ The Masque ;’ Harry Phillips (‘ The Light 
of Other Days’ and ‘ When Time hath Bereft Thee’ Phillips) for the 
second Lord; there was little Allen, a charming tenor, for Amiens ; 
there was Stretton (the original Devilshoof in the ‘ Bohemian Girl’ ), 
and Sims Reeves, and Priscilla Horton, for the concerted pieces. As 
for the scenery, it was Clarkson Stansfield’s. Except Beverley, there 
is not a scene-painter living-fit to hold a candle to Stansfield. I 
was the Banished Duke. I should imagine that I was the only 
duffer amongst the whole lot—but, thank God! “Mac” didn’t think 
so, for at the end of my first scene, he took me by the hand and 
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said, “ Mr. Ryder, you shall never play a worse part than this while 
you are in this theatre, and as often as it is possible I shall take 
care that you play a better one.” And he kept his word. 

When I went to Treasury on Saturday, the Treasurer handed 
me a sum considerably in excess of the modest salary for which I 
was engaged. “Sir,” said I, “ you’ve made a mistake—this is not my 
salary. I wish to G— it was.” 

“No, sir,” he replied; “I have made no mistake. I am merely 
carrying out Mr. Macready’s orders.” 

Thus commenced my connection with that great actor forty-two 
years ago, and I remained with him till he retired from management. 
When he went to America I was his right-hand man, and took a 
good deal of the rough work off his hands. You know I was with him 
in Edinburgh when the Forrest row began—for it was then I first 
met you, my lad; you were only a stripling then—and I was with him 
in New York when it ended in bloodshed ; I may almost say I was 
with him to the last. No, not quite; but that was my fault, not his. 

You remember my telling you how I parted with old Leaf? 
Well, when I was with Charles Kean at the Princess's, playing 
Macbeth and ‘ Marco Spada’ (a long three-act romantic drama) night 
after night, with credit to myself and to the satisfaction of the 
public, for three weeks consecutively, at the princely remuneration of 
five pounds a week (now-a-days fellows get ten and twenty pounds 
a week for playing walking gentlemen, and turn up their noses at 
that !), my salary didn’t run to cabs, so I had to travel by the ’bus. 
My managers now (good luck, say I, to the Gattis!) stand me a 
brougham. In those days I should as soon have thought of getting 
into a bishopric as a brougham! Well, every morning regularly I 
used to meet old Mr. Leaf in the Streatham *bus on my way to town. 
He had retired from business, and was currently believed to be worth 
a million of money, but he still stuck to the ’bus. It had been good 
enough for him for many a year, and it was good enough to last the 
remainder of his time. The old gentleman was so little altered, that I 
had no difficulty in recognising him; but I had grown from a lean gawky 
stripling into a great leathery man, and he didn’t know me from Adam. 
One morning I made up my mind to renew our acquaintance, so I 
reminded him who I was. He had no recollection whatever of me ; 
but at last, when I told him about my trunk being “chucked out” on 
the flags at Old Change, he recalled the circumstances, but without 
the slightest compunction ; on the contrary, he thought it a capital 
joke, and as I was now coming to the front, even condescended to 
patronisingly congratulate me on my promotion. 

Now just see how things change! It was in 1838 when I made 
my ignominious exit for the sin of going to the theatre. In this 
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present year of grace 1884, that is to say, nearly half a century 
later, the amateur corps of Leaf & Co. is one of the most famous in 
the City of London, and the son of the head of the firm is principal 
actor and stage manager ! 

Yes, I think people are not quite so pig-headed as they were half 
a century ago. But there, I think you’ve had enough of this yarn. 

My mother—bless her heart !—is alive and hearty, and when I passed 
last Christmas with her at Margate, where she has lived ever since she 
was born, the dear old soul had never had a day’s illness in her life. 

For my part, no “d d good-natured friend” shall ever have a 
chance of saying of Jack Ryder, “superfluous lags the veteran on the 
stage,” so I shall take my farewell at Drury Lane on my seventieth 
birthday—on the fifth of April next. ‘ Gussy ” is a brick !—he has 
given me the use of the theatre. It was at Old Drury my star 
rose, there it shall set. All the boys and girls have promised to help, 
and I know that the dear old British public will come to give me 
a hand, and a God-speed at parting. After that I shall lie up in 
dock, except when I occasionally pilot some young craft off the 
stocks; but I hope to live many a year to come, to act my young 
encounters o’er again, here and elsewhere, with my old comrades. 

* * * * * * 

The above sketch, as far as my memory will serve, is a faithful 
transcript of a narrative related to me by Mr. Ryder one night at the 
Club, in February 1884. 

Subsequently, we frequently discussed a project for preparing his 
memoirs for publication, but something always occurred to prevent 
our setting to work. It is, however, satisfactory to know that he 
has bequeathed to his oldest and lifelong friend, Mr. Tom Mowbray, 
proprietor of the Junior Garrick Club, a mass of papers and memo- 
randa, and it is reasonable to anticipate that at no distant period his 
romantic adventures in America, and his still more remarkable 
experiences in connection with all the great actors and actresses of 
the past forty years, may see the light. 

It was not until the evening of Friday, February 13th last, that I 
read the foregoing fragment to him in his dressing-room at the 
Adelphi Theatre. 

He was delighted, and paced the little room to and fro in quite a 
pleasant and unwonted excitement. 

The reader who has seen (and who has not?) ‘In the Ranks’ 
will doubtless recollect that after the first act, he had a long wait of 
a couple of hours, until the end of the play. He told me, with 
great glee, that he had induced the author to kill him off, and have 
done with him altogether, in the first act of the new play which was 
then in preparation. 
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“That’s the time,” said he, “to slip into my experiences. I shall 
be primed and jolly—up to concert pitch, and I can spin my yarns as 
easily as the spider spins her web.” 

On this particular evening I again urged him to make a start at 
once. He, however, only laughed and said, “There's plenty of 
time. Wait, anyhow, until the new piece comes out. I've got 
nearly all the dates prepared.” 

Then he began to talk. His tongue was like a windmill, and 
once set going, one never knew when or where it would stop. At 
present, he was full of his farewell benefit, and he began to explain 
that it had been postponed at the instigation of the Messrs. Gatti, 
who had guaranteed him an engagement of twelve months for 
‘In the Ranks,’ and had now induced him to accept a part in the 
new piece, after the run of which, however, he was firmly resolved 
to retire. 

He was in high spirits, and from the benefit he glanced off to 
Macready, Helen Faucit, Phelps, Sheridan Knowles, America, the 
Forrest Riots, Tom Hamblin, and to other more racy reminiscences. 
Altogether, it was a genial, jovial evening, one to be remembered. 

At the end of the performance he drove me home. When we 
parted, we arranged to meet on the following Tuesday to commence 
operations. 

The very next night, at the very same hour, when he arrived at 
his house in Barrington Road, he opened the door of the brougham 
to let himself out; but finding the lapel of his coat had caught in 
the door on the off-side, he called upon the driver to jump down and 
extricate him. 

The man did so. Unfortunately, however, at the very moment 
Ryder was stepping out on the one side, the driver slammed the door 
on the other, the horse took fright and bolted, and the poor old boy 
was thrown out, head foremost, on the curb-stone, before his own 
threshold. When they took him in, he was bathed in blood, and 
senseless ! 

From the very first, a serious, if not a fatal result was antici- 
pated, and it was essential to confine him to his bed. To the astonish- 
ment, however, of everybody, after two or three weeks he was enabled 
to come down stairs for a few hours daily, and it was hoped he was 
beginning to rally. 

On Saturday, F ebruary 29th, as I drove down to Norwood with 
some friends, we called to inquire after his health, and to leave him 
some flowers. As we approached his house, we were shocked to see 
that the window blinds were down. I thought it was all over, but 
resolved to know the worst. Making inquiry of the housekeeper, I 
ascertained that his mother’s funeral was at that very moment 
actually taking place at Margate. 
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He was up, and wished to see me. I found him with his never- 
failing cigar in his mouth, and a bottle of champagne on the table. 
By a strange coincidence he was reading a little paper I had contri- 
buted to the March number of ‘Longman’s Magazine’ about poor 
Gus Brooke, whom we both knew intimately. 

“Of course, Martha’s told you?” he said. ‘I’m trying to forget 
it in reading about Gus; very nice, but not exactly mirth-inspiring. 
Poor Gus!” 

“Tt’sno use—I can’t forget ; Iwish I could. Poor old Grannie! 
After all, I’m glad she’s gone before me, for I don’t know what 
would have become of her if I had been taken first. Bessy’s gone 
down to Margate, and the funeral will be all right, that’s one com- 
fort. Poor Grannie! She was ninety-five—never had a day’s 
illness till this bout came, and carried her off. It’s d d hard 
lines I can’t be there to see her put to rest beside the old man ; 
but look here,” he continued, pointing to his feet and ankles, which 
were swollen to an abnormal size, “these ain’t exactly the things 
for ‘the lean and hungry Cassius’ to go floating about with. I used 
to need ‘improvers.’ cod! these want removing, not improving! ” 

“Good G—! Dropsy?” I exclaimed, 

“ Right you are, my boy. Have a drop—not of this, but of that,” 
pointing to the champagne. 

Then we pledged each other in a bumper. 

He wanted me to stay for the afternoon, but I had two ladies 
waiting, the horses were breathed and getting chilled, besides which, 
we had a drive of six or eight miles before us. So I had reluctantly 
to say, “Good-bye. Keep a good heart, old man. I shall come 
and look you up again soon.” 

“ You're sure to find me here,” he said, with a grim smile. Then 
he continued : 

««* And now, 
For ever, and for ever—farewell Brutus! 


If we do meet again, we'll smile indeed ; 
If not, *tis true, this parting was well made?’” 


And so we shook hands and parted—never to meet again. 

Ten days afterwards an operation was performed, which appeared 
to yield relief, hence he became hopeful and elate, and harked back to 
his farewell benefit, on which he had set his heart. Mr. Mowbray 
undertook the arrangement of the preliminaries. Mr. Augustus 
Harris, with his accustomed generosity, promised the gratuitous use 
of Drury Lane Theatre. Mr. Irving, with equal generosity, tele- 
graphed from America that he, Miss Terry, and the Lyceum company, 
would make their first appearance after their return from the States 
on the occasion. Mr. Wilson Barrett, all the London managers, and 
the entire profession volunteered their assistance. 
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The Prince of Wales and other distinguished gentlemen took an 
active and personal interest in the matter, and there can be no doubt 
it would have been a remarkable and historical event. Without even 
so much as the issue of an advertisement, cheques came flowing in 
from all parts of the country. 

All was progressing favourably, and it was confidently anticipated 
that poor Ryder had taken a new lease of life for at least another 
year, when, unfortunately, his malady took a yet more serious turn, 
and he became haunted with the presentiment that he should die 
on the 26th of March. That afternoon, when he got up, he became 
depressed and melancholy, and kept muttering to himself, “The 
twenty-sixth! Grannie died on the twenty-sixth—I shall die on the 
twenty-sixth!” 

He went to bed early (he was then much better), and at eleven 
o'clock, when his daughter left him, he had surmounted these gloomy 
forebodings. As he bade her “Good-night,” he said, “Mind you 
come early to-morrow, Bessy.” 

During his illness, his housekeeper, a faithful and attached friend 
whom he had brought from his mother’s home over thirty years ago, 
attended upon him day and night. For some time past he had been 
unable to move without her assistance, but on the morning of the 
twenty-seventh, at about two o'clock, with a sudden spasmodic 
accession of strength, he sprang out of bed. When she had assisted 
him back he said, “Give me a little brandy-and-water.” Having 
swallowed it, he said, “ Thagks; now get some for yourself. That’s 
right, I feel better than I have done for a long time; we shall have 
a good night.” 

It was now about a quarter to three. As she lay down on the sofa 
opposite, she inquired : 

“You're sure you are quite right and comfortable?” 

“ Quite sure,” he replied. “ Good-night ; God bless you, old lass!” 

For a time she lay listening, until his regular breathing assured 
her that heslept. Then, wearied and outworn by continual watching, 
at last she too dozed off into a fitful slumber. 

An hour afterwards she was awakened by a piercing, unearthly 
cry—it was the death-rattle! 

He was sitting bolt upright, but by the time she had reached his 
bed-side it was all over. With that one sharp struggle he had 
passed away, and the poor faithful soul was alone with death 


oa 


Ln {Eemoriam. 
JOHN RYDER. 
Born, Iste or THANET, APRIL 5th, 1814. 
Diep, Lonpon, Marcu 27th, 1885. 
“ Alas! poor Jack!” 
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Instead of preparing Mr. Ryder’s memoirs, it has fallen to my lot 
to write his epitaph. 

Probably no two men were ever more antagonistic in tone and 
temperament than he and I, 


“Yet I persuade myself to speak the truth, 
Shall nothing wrong him.” 


From the commencement of our acquaintance in my earliest youth, 
on the memorable night of the Forrest row in Edinburgh, to the end, 
we were on terms of friendly intimacy ; and although his theory of art 
was not mine (which is, indeed, somewhat iconoclastic), I had so high 
an opinion of the value of his services that, when I opened the 
Queen’s Theatre, next to Mr. Phelps, he was the first man I engaged. 
Hence it may not be altogether out of place that the task has 
devolved on me of briefly indicating his relationship to dramatic art 
in our time. 


With the departure of John Ryder the present generation loses one 
of the few remaining links which connect us with the race of giants, 
amongst whom, in his early manhood, he lived and moved. In that 
epos he filled the réle of a, strange heterogeneous personality—com- 
pounded partly of Hector, partly of Thersites, but principally of 


Boanerges. Springing from such a school, surrounded by such 
exemplars, it appears strange that he represented merely the vigour 
of their art without its variety or refinement, its passion minus its 
poetry and pathos. His colouring was indeed invariably forcible, 
vivid and true, but it was always laid on with a pound brush. 

In these later days, he fully realized the popular idea of a rugged, 
manly actor, and he possessed one inestimable merit; in a frivolous 
age he was never afraid or ashamed of being in earnest. 

During a decade of degeneracy he was a veritable “ Triton amongst 
the minnows,” and towered head and shoulders above the mannikins 
by whom he was surrounded. 

To the fact that he always “‘ made himself heard,” and taught others 
that the first aim both of the actor and the orator should be to “ speak 
out,” and to another equally potent fact, that generations of men and 
women had grown old with him, and had heard, through his mouth, 
great deeds and noble sentiments enunciated in stentorian tones, 
much of his popularity may doubtless have been attributed—a 
popularity which continued to increase as he grew older, and his 
peculiarities became more exaggerated. 

His best part, in the higher range of the drama, was undoubtedly 
Iago, a coarse and strongly accentuated but highly intelligent 
performance. Hubert in ‘King John, Macduff and Master Walter 
came next; but his very best parts—the parts entirely suited to his 
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idiosyncrasies — were Salamenes, Gabor, Kent, Casca, Enobarbus 
and Dentatus. Beyond and above all these, he excelled in that of 
a viperous, wicked, cursing, mouthing old cavalier in poor Watts 
Phillips’ play, ‘ Amos Clark.’ 

As a teacher of what is called elocution, he had a large following, 
and taught and drilled (as far as teaching and drilling can do) a few 
of his pupils into some knowledge of the rudimental principles of 
the actor’s art. Probably the most notable examples of these were 
the late Miss Neilson, the present Miss Wallis, and Miss Calhoun. 

His stage management was not distinguished by subtlety or 
refinement, but he was well grounded in the grammar of the stage, 
and was one of the most useful men that ever entered a theatre. 

His voice and manner always smacked to me of the sailor, and i 
think much of his boisterousness and his affluence of adjectives must 
have come from his seafaring forbears! He had always the courage 
of his convictions, and he was prepared at any moment to “row” on 
any subject, or upon any pretext, with anybody or everybody—in 
fact, I rather think he rejoiced in a “ row,’—and he was accus- 
tomed to emphasize his opinions with a copious and ornamental 
vocabulary. 

On one occasion when he was with me at the Queen’s he had been 
“letting out” a little of his superfluous energy at some refractory 
“supers.” I laughed and said, “ Spoken like an honest drover—so 
they sell bullocks! ’ 

“ Right you are, my son,” he replied, “ but bullocks and blockheads 
are of the same kidney, and if you want to get ’em over the ground 
you must let ’em have it hot!” 

In politics he was a rabid Tory, and he was utterly intolerant of 
any one who ventured to differ with him on Constitutional questions ; 
indeed he advocated the “removal” of every Radical in existence, 
with the aid of the nearest rope attached to the nearest lamp-post. 

Although thoroughly Agnostic, he upheld the union of Church and 
State as a beneficent, beneficial arrangement for the good of the 
lower orders. 

“His soul was not touched to finer issues,” but he was essentially 
and abundantly virile. He hated a snob, he detested a sneak, he 
loathed a liar, and no earthly consideration could ever induce him to 
“calla rogue a gentleman, to please the rascal’s ear for music.” 

With all his petulance and intolerance, his brusquerie, and his 
profusion of primitive Saxon,—with all his faults (may they lie gently 
on him !)— 

“Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, 
‘THis Was A Man!’” 


Joun CoLEMAN. 





Sohn Cantwick’s Success. 
A SKETCH. 


Part I. 


Tuer scene, a drawing-room in Lady Monterton’s house in Eaton 
Square ; the time, five o’clock on a fine evening in May; the actors, 
Lady Monterton, her daughter Rosa, Mr. Tautwick, the rising 
composer, and several ladies and gentlemen, all engaged in taking 
afternoon tea. 

Lady Monterton, a tall, handsome woman with a fluent tongue, a 
very small modicum of brains, and, as far as an outsider can judge, 
no heart whatever, except as regards her daughter (and in that 
direction one is strongly tempted to regard any feeling as mere 
instinct)—Lady Monterton is engaged in talking to first one, then 
another of her guests, on the weather, the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill, the state of Ireland, dwellings for the poor, and other subjects, 
on all of which, except the first, she is as supremely ignorant as it is 
possible for a woman to be, who forms all her opinions (Heaven save 
the mark !) on the “ leaders” in the newspapers, without ever giving 
herself a moment’s trouble to think about them for herself. 

Her daughter, dark, beautiful and stately, sits a little apart from 
the rest of the company, talking to John Tautwick, who, evidently 
forgetting all the world around him, stands gazing at her, listening 
with all his heart to her exquisitely modulated voice, and answering 
her now and then with an earnestness, which shows his attention to 
the subject of their conversation. They had been discussing the 
lives, mostly so unhappy, of the great musicians of past ages. 

“T have often thought,” said Rosa, “how we should have 
honoured the name of that German baroness on whom Beethoven set 
his love, if she had dared to step across the bar of prejudice and, 
joining her lot to his, had shown us that she knew the value of the 
genius who had condescended to worship his pupil. J would have 
done it!” 

“T believe you would,” said he, “and you would have made his 
life so happy that the finest efforts of his splendid faculty would 
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never have been produced. Don’t you know what some poet says ? 
That 

‘Were it not for David’s woes, 

We had not David's psalms.’ 


But, talking of psalms, I have not told you what I think you are 
kind enough to feel an interest in—that the directors of the Royal 
Society for producing Oratorios, have invited me to give a perfor- 
mance of one I have just written, and to conduct it myself. 
Will you allow me to hope that you will make one of the 
audience ?” 

“Indeed,” answered Rosa, “I shall be proud to be present at the 
first performance of what I feel will be considered hereafter as one of 
the great works of this century, and still more proud to think that it 
should be at the invitation of the man whose mind has conceived 
it, and who rules all the many instruments which perform their part 
in the great harmony. Oh, Mr. Tautwick!” and she looked up at 
him with her hands clasped before her, “ how could one refuse any- 
thing to the commander of such forces who should come to one with 
all his laurels green upon his brows ?” 

“Do you think so? Do you really think that?” asked John 
Tautwick eagerly, the quick blood flushing all his pale face, his eyes 
anxiously awaiting the answer which he was not destined to receive, 
for just then Mr. Snowdon, one of the other guests, approached with 
the request, “ Pray, Miss Monterton, sing us something before we go : 
Ihave been very patient in not pressing for the song you promised 
me. I am sure Mr. Tautwick will play your accompaniment.” 

“T will sing if you like,” said she, “ particularly as you say I 
promised so to do, but I think that to-day I will play for myself,” 
and she rose up, tall and graceful, from her low chair, and making 
her way to the piano, began without further hesitation to play her 
prelude. There was an instant hush in the buzz of talk ; every one 
who frequented Lady Monterton’s house knew that her daughter's 
singing was no mere drawing-room warbling, but a noble gift culti- 
vated to its utmost extent. And John Tautwick’s heart thrilled 
within him, for he recognised the song she had chosen as one which 
he had set to music, and lent Miss Monterton with a number of 
others, but which he had never before heard her sing. The soft 
chords went on and the mellow voice began, softly at first, but rising 
at last like a very pean of triumph : 


“My soul has been sleeping, 
It wakens at last. 
My heart has been doubting, 
Its doubtings are past. 
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Like a bud in its sheathings 
My love doth repose, 

It needs but the touch of 
Thy love to unclose. 


Like a bird in the dawning, 
My heart softly sings ; 

Like a wee bird, a young bird, 
It flutters its wings. 


Oh! come then belovéd, 
The darkness is past; 
My heart from its slumber 
Hath wakened at last!” 


The music ceased, and a silence far more eloquent than words fell 
on all the listening company, until some one, less moved than the 
others, murmured, ‘‘ Thanks—so charming!” and then there was a 
rustle of silks, and, by a general consent, the party began to break 
up. The first to go was John Tautwick, who, silently moving round 
to the piano, wished the singer ‘“‘ Good-bye,” saying, “To thank you 
would be meaningless, but I shall remember this afternoon all my 
life ; good-bye.” Then quite softly, so that she scarcely heard him, 
* Good-bye, Rosa;” and she, under cover of the talk going on all 
around, looked at him, with, as he thought, the soul shining through 
her dark eyes, and murmured, “ Good-bye, John,” and in a moment 
he was gone, soon to be followed by the remainder of the guests, all 
except Ethel Letton, Rosa’s greatest friend. 

Lady Monterton composed herself in her favourite chair, to take a 
nap before dressing for dinner, and the two girls settled themselves 
to talk over the departed guests. 

“T like your friend, Mr. Tautwick,” said Ethel. “Who is he?” 

“What!, Don’t you know John Tautwick? He is the rising 
composer of the day. His father was a General Tautwick, wanted 
this man to go into the army too; but his bent for music was so 
strong, that at last the father consented to his making it his study, 
and now at eight-and-twenty he is already looked upon as quite a 
shining light in the musical world.” 

“ And are you going to be Beatrice to his Dante? I thought it 
looked rather like it this afternoon.” 

“No; I think Laura to his Petrarch is more in my line. You 
know that would not prevent my being happily married to someone 
else, whilst he could amuse himself with writing symphonies and 
sonatas in my honour, without expecting anything more from me.” 

“ But Rosa, don’t you think it is a shame to talk to him quite so 
much then? Any one can see that he adores you, and really some- 
times they might think you adored him.” 
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“Oh,” said Rosa carelessly, “it pleases him and it doesn’t hurt me. 
Mamma likes to think that she is a kind of female Mzcenas, and to 
have all these artist people and musicians about the house, and of 
course I must be civil to them.” 

“What's that you say about me, my darling?” asked Lady 
Monterton, waking up for a moment. 

“T am only telling Ethel how fond you are of Mr. Tautwick, and 
what a bore I think him.” 

“But, my dearest child, pray don’t say such a thing! Everybody 
assures me he is most clever, in fact equal to Wagner, or—what is the 
man’s name that everybody raves about now, the man who wrote 
‘Faust,’ not Gounod, you know, but the other man? And really 
he is most gentlemanly and unobtrusive, and all that sort of thing.” 

“Well, mamma, you will be pleased to hear that he is going to 
send us tickets for the first performance of his great oratorio. It 
will be awfully slow, I dare say, but I suppose we must go—there’s 
mamma asleep again. I'll tell you, Ethel, whom I like much better 
than Mr. Tautwick, and that is Mr. Snowdon. He has always 
plenty to say, and he rides beautifully, and he has such a delightful 
place in Hertfordshire, and he never bothers me with his aspirations, 
and notions about the purposes of life. I know what the purpose of 
my life is—and that is, to enjoy myself as much as ever I can.” 

“And to look at you, Rosa, any one would think that your ‘ soul 
was like a star and dwelt apart.’ ” 

“That’s the advantage, you see, of having large eyes and a 
tolerable share of good looks; but come, we must wake mamma, or 
we shall not be ready for dinner.” 


And the two men they had been discussing, what were they doing? 
John Tautwick’s tall figure was stalking along the Fulham Road, 
eager to get out of London, out of the din into the quiet of the 
Richmond glades, where only the sound of a few late birds should 
accompany the music in his heart, and where no human figures 
should come between him and the vision of those “soul-fraught 
eyes.” 

And Mr. Snowdon was leaning back in his chair at the club, saying 
to a congenial spirit, ‘‘ Nice girl, that of the old Monterton’s! By 
George! she can sing! If it were not for the old mother, I believe I 
would marry her ! ” 

“ Would she have you ?” said the other man. 

“Have me? She'd jump at me! She’s not the girl not to know 


when she’s got a good offer. Shall we have a game at billiards till 
dinner ?” 


VOL. LXXVI, 
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Part IT. 


Tue day ‘had arrived; the name of John Tautwick’s oratorio was 
posted up conspicuously all over London, and the performance was to 
take place that very afternoon under the most favourable auspices ; 
the best singers of the year were to take part in it, the composer 
himself conducting. 

At this moment, however, Mr. Tautwick was in bed, remonstrating 
feverishly with his doctor, who was trying to assert his authority, and 
insisting that where he was, there he should remain. Returning 
home from the rehearsal on the day previous, he had been suddenly 
seized with giddiness, and would have fallen, but for the arm of his 
friend, Dr. Holt, who, an enthusiast for music, had been listening to 
the performance. 

The doctor had taken him home, and put him to bed, and had 
now come round to forbid him conducting in the afternoon. 

“But, my dear fellow,” said the patient, “I must go; you don’t 
know what depends on it.” 

“Yes, Ido; I know that to a certain extent your life depends on 
your not going. I must tell you plainly, your heart is in a very 
weak state, and any excitement may—well, be very serious.” 

“T assure you it will be much more exciting for me to stay away. 
It’s no use your saying anything, Holt ; I must go.” 

“Then get someone else to conduct,” said Holt; “the exertion will 
be too much for you.” 


“No,” answered the refractory patient. “TI shall go, and I shall 
conduct.” 

“ And you will be very ill afterwards,” said the doctor in despair. 
“T wash my hands of you. I have warned you, and I can do no 
more. A wilful man must e’en have his way.” 

“If you only knew what it means to me,” said John, “ you would 
not think me so wilful. J orgive me disregarding your advice; some 
day, perhaps, you will understand why Iam soset upon going. Good- 
bye, Holt ; give me your good wishes, and pray that I may not fail in 
what lies very near my heart.” 

“Of course you have my good wishes, my dear boy; I must go 
now, but I shall try and look in at the hall this afternoon to see how 
things are going on; and as to your health, why, I only hope you 
may prove me a false prophet.” And off went the doctor, whilst 
John Tautwick proceeded for about the twentieth time that day to 
read over a note he had received by the early post: 
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“Dear Mr. Tavrwicr, 

“My mother begs me to say that you may be quite swre that 
nothing shall prevent our being in our places, for the great event 
to-morrow. And she hopes that you will come back with us afterwards, 
and dine quietly with only her and me, if you can put up with 
such a dull evening. Need I add that my best wishes are yours, 
and that I look upon you already as a conquering hero. 

“Yours very truly, 
“Rosi Monrerton, 


“P.§. We shall wait for you after the performance in our box.” 


And on this slender foundation of a whispered word, a melting 
glance, and a friendly note had John Tautwick built up such a 
fabric of hope? Not on these alone, but on months of intercourse; on 
expressions which gave him a right to think that he was first in her 
eyes; on looks which were intended to subdue; on words which the 
speaker knew were of infinite value to him, though to herself they 
were but the sport of the moment. And the passion so fed, had 
grown to be a part of his very soul, and to be intertwined in every 
string and fibre of the sensitive musician’s nature ; he had written it 
into the music of his oratorio, it sounded for him in every harmony 
of his composition, and to-day—to-day, if only the reception of his 
music should lift him above the crowd of petty men, to be one of the 
few who set their mark on an age, then would he lay his fame, his 
love and his future at her feet, and ask from the lovely mouth the 
word which should seal the promise, already given by the speaking eyes. 

So on he went, buoyed with a false hope, upheld by the force of 
an over-mastering excitement. 

The great hall was full, the chorus and orchestra all in their 
places; only the places of the solo singers, and that of the conductor, 
were still empty. A little anxiety was felt here and there amongst 
the audience, for in some mysterious way a rumour had been spread 
that the composer was ill, and some curiosity was manifest as to 
whether he would conduct. But all at once a sound of clapping 
broke out. John Tautwick’s head of fair curly hair appeared above 
the steps leading from the withdrawing-room, and in a moment 
more he was before the public, leading with him Madame——, the 
finest sacred singer in the world. There wasa little applause, which 
John Tautwick acknowledged with a quick glance towards a box on 
the first tier, where he could see Lady Monterton, with her daughter's 
dark beauty beside her; then, the singers being seated, he turned 
and the overture began. 

No need to describe the course of the performance. Is it not 

R 2 
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written in the chronicles of the musical world, how the satisfaction 
of the audience, disposed at first to be critical, rose at length to a 
perfect furore, such as one old gentleman (a faithful attendant at al} 
first performances for the last fifty years), said it had been but seldom 
his lot to witness. And so the great music went on, until the last 
chord had been played, the last note died away, and John Tautwick’s 
name sounded from every corner of the vast hall, whilst every hand 
in audience, chorus, and orchestra alike clapped approval and delight ; 
and he, the master, felt in humility and thankfulness, that to him 
had been given the joy which so few men obtain, to see and know 
that their work shall live. 

None of those present will ever forget him as he turned to face 
them and acknowledge their plaudits—the tall, manly form drawn 
up to its full height; the blue eyes full of a light as from heaven ; 
and the crisp fair hair, a little tossed from the exertion of conducting, 
shining like an aureole round the open brow. And she, to whom he 
in his soul was offering as a gift all the praises, all the fame that 
this day had brought him, she was sitting in her box just opposite, 
saying with a scarcely suppressed yawn to Mr. Snowdon, who sat 
beside her: ‘Thank goodness that is all over, and we can get out 
into the fresh air! Of course you will dine with us to-night.” 

While Lady Monterton on her side murmured to an old friend 
who had come into their box, “ Yes, indeed, quite an interesting 
coincidence isn’t it—-dear Mr. Tautwick’s success and my darling 
Rosa’s engagement to Mr. Snowdon; and everything so very satis- 
factory—good means and the highest connections, related, you know, 
to the Duke of Marshshire and all that sort of people?” 

Here the box-door opened. “Oh! is that you, Mr. Tautwick? I 
am so glad to see you! I was just saying to Colonel Morley how very 
nice it was, your success and dear Rosa’s engagement—but you 
haven’t heard that she is engaged to Mr. Snowdon—but I must say 
that after all one has heard about Wagner and the music of the 
future, I think yours is quite too perfect, and much more likely 
to be the music of the future.” 

“The music of my future,” thought John Tautwick, white to the 
very lips, ‘‘ will be the ‘ music of the spheres.’” Then aloud, “Iam 
come to say good-bye, and to beg you to excuse me; I must go 
home.” 

“What, not going to dine with us! Just our own little family 
party—you and IJ, and Rosa and Mr. Snowdon; such a nice little 
partie carrée.” 

“T am ill,” said he; “I must go home. Good-bye, Lady 
Monterton ; thank you for all your kindness to me. Good-bye, Miss 
Monterton ; may you be happy,” and he was gone. Bat only to reach 
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the door of the corridor where Dr. Holt awaited him; there he 


staggered and fell, the brave heart stopped short in its beating by 
the cruel, sudden blow. 


That was his success, a moment’s bliss and a moment’s pain, and 


“ All was ended now, the hope, and the fear and the sorrow, 
All the aching of heart, the restless unsatisfied longing.” 


Whilst she who had encouraged the hope and then blasted it, 
drove comfortably home to her dinner, and when she heard next day 
that Mr. Tautwick had been carried off by heart-disease almost before 
her own eyes, had no word for his memory but, “ Dear me, how very 
shocking ! ” 


Amy Layarp. 











Lord Melbourne. 


On the morning of the 20th of June, 1837, the tolling of the great 
bell of St. Paul’s announced to the citizens of London, that “it had 
pleased Almighty God to call to His mercy our late Sovereign Lord, 
King William IV., of blessed and glorious memory.” The event had 
long been anticipated, and can hardly be said to have produced any 
great amount of national grief, and all eyes were turned to the rising 
sun—the Princess Victoria, then a girl of eighteen. With an 
interest only second to that with which they looked on the occupant 
of the throne, public attention was turned to those who were to act 
as her advisers. It was felt that a change of Ministry upon the 
demise of the Crown was out of the question. All through the 
King’s illness the Duke of Wellington had expressed a decided 
opinion that the Prime Minister ought to be in communication with 
the heiress to the throne, and this view was known to be shared by 
his colleagues of the Opposition. Peel especially, if Charles Greville 
may be trusted, was of opinion that “the most probable as well as 
the most expedient course she (the Queen) could adopt would be to 
rely entirely upon the advice of Melbourne, and she might with great 
propriety say that she had thought it incumbent on her to follow the 
example set by her two uncles, William LY. having retained in office 
the Ministers of his brother; and George IV., although his political 
predilections were known to lean another way, having also declined 
to dismiss the Government of his father.” 

It does not appear that Lord Melbourne had had much previous 
communication with his future Sovereign. His biographer, indeed, 
asserts as a matter of fact that the Princess had never conversed 
with him upon any subject of importance before the King’s death, 
and it was a matter for regret that she had to learn everything after, 
instead of before her accession. That she succeeded in fulfilling her 
part admirably is admitted on all hands, but much inconvenience 
might have been saved in the first days of her reign had Lord 
Melbourne’s scruples as to the impropriety of trying to ingratiate 
himself been overcome. As soon, however, as the Princess had 
become Queen, he entered upon his duties. 

Immediately after the Queen had retired from her first Council, 
a very singular scene occurred amongst its members. Her Majesty's 
Speech contained the following passage: “I esteem it a peculiar 
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advantage that I succeed to a sovereign whose constant regard for the 
rights and liberties of his subjects, and whose desire to promote the 
amelioration of the laws and institutions of the country, have 
rendered his name the object of general attachment and veneration.” 
According to Greville, the speech was admired by all except Brougham, 
who was in a state of considerable excitement. He said to Peel, 
whom he was standing near, and with whom he was not in the habit 
of communicating, “‘ Amelioration, that is not English; you might 
perhaps say ‘ melioration,’ but ‘improvement’ is the proper word.” 

“Oh!” said Peel, “I see no harm in the word: it is generally 
used.” 

“ You object,” said Brougham, “to the sentiment; I object to the 
grammar.” * 

Whether the Queen would have pledged herself to the Whigs at 
the beginning of her reign, if she had quite appreciated their position, 
may be questioned. The party had been carried into power by the 
success of the Reform Bill, but by the middle of 1834 it had become 
discredited and disorganised. An Irish coercion Bill of extreme 
severity gave the coup de grace, and Lords Grey and Althorp 
resigned. Lord Melbourne undertook the reconstruction of the 
Administration, and in three months’ time the King seized upon the 
changes rendered necessary by the promotion of Lord Althorp to 
the Upper House as a pretext for getting rid of the Whig Cabinet 
altogether. The Duke of Wellington was sent for first, but he de- 
clined to do more than take office temporarily, and recommended the 
King to send for Peel, who was then on the Continent. The Tory 
Cabinet lived a very short time. The two wings of the Liberal party 
patched up a truce, and entered into an alliance with O'Connell. By 
these arrangements, Peel found himself already in a minority when 
he met the new Parliament on the 19th of February, 1835, and 
having been thrice defeated on the question of the appropriation o/ 
the revenues of the Irish Church, he resigned on the 8th of April 
following. Greatly to the King’s personal annoyance, Lord Grey 
refused to take office,and Melbourne had once more to be brought 
in. Upon one thing, however, the King was determined—Brougham 
should not be Chancellor. “He never wished to see his ugly face 
again.” ©’Connell looked for office, but it was refused him. It was 
popularly understood that some concessions had been made with a 
view of conciliating the Liberator, but O’Connell knew perfectly well 


* This incident was evidently a matter of common conversation. It 
serves to explain the dialogue in ‘ Coningsby ’—“ ‘ And now for our cry,’ 
said Mr. Taper .. . ‘Ancient institutions and modern improvements, 1 
suppose, Mr. Tadpole.’ ‘Ameliorations is the better word; ameliorations. 
Nobody knows exactly what it means.’”—‘ Coningsby,’ book II., chap. vi. 
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that in the position in which he was, he was master of the situation, 
and he was sufficiently wise to prefer the substance of power to its 
shadow. 

When Lord Melbourne returned to office in 1835, he thus com- 
manded in the Commons the support of the Whigs, of the Radicals, 
and of O’Connell and his tail. This last held the key of the situation, 
and speedily proved itself determined to use it. In the Lords, 
Brougham, smarting sorely under what he considered the ingratitude 
with which he had been treated by Lord Melbourne and his former 
allies, was prepared to act the part of the “candid friend.” When 
to these circumstances is added the scarcely veiled hostility of the 
King, it is tolerably clear that Lord Melbourne’s position was not 
an enviable one. Still he managed to maintain his position until 
the Queen’s accession, but it was anything but a strong Government. 
Lord Melbourne and Lord Palmerston were its leading spirits, and 
the remainder of the Cabinet was composed of men of second-raie 
abilities. Melbourne himself was a curious compound of qualities. He 
was a great reader, and would read the classics, the fathers, and the 
novels of Paul de Kock with equal interest. He was an amiable 
man who had proved himself sometimes capable of doing very hard 
things. He gave great attention to the orthodoxy of the bishops 
whom he was called upon to appoint, and was notorious for the 
profanity of his language. 

This was fresh in the minds of the English people, when it 
became known that the Prime Minister had become by virtue of his 
position political tutor to the young Queen, and it can be no matter 
for wonder that those who recalled the trial of Norton v. Melbourne 
doubted the wisdom of entrusting their Sovereign to him. It is not 
worth while to rake up the details of that miserable case, but those 
who have waded through it are forced to admit that Mr. McCullagh 
Torrens goes too far when he says that the jury “returned a verdict 
of acquittal.” What the jury did was to refuse to give damages to 
the Hon. G. C. Norton—a very different matter. They were not 
called upon to express any opinion as to the guilt or innocence of 
Mrs. Norton. Although Melbourne escaped for the time, the stain of 
the trial was upon him, and the popular feeling found vent in various 
ways. H. B. was at the zenith of his popularity, and he played with 
the subject, and gave expression to the dislike of the Tory party for 
the position in which Melbourne had placed the Queen. One of his 
caricatures shows “ The Queen in danger.” Her Majesty is playing 
at chess with Lord Palmerston, while Melbourne leans in an easy and 
familiar fashion over her chair. In another drawing of the same date 
she is riding on horseback between the same noble lords, and the 
print bears the suggestive epigraph, “ Susannah and the Elders.” 
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Melbourne’s difficulties did not arise alone from his relations with 
the Queen. Her first message to Parliament was one forbidding the 
introduction of new measures in the then existing Parliament, and 
it brought down upon Melbourne's devoted head all the concentrated 
wrath of the Opposition, who, by the mouth of Lyndhurst, censured 
the incapacity of a Ministry which in a session already only five 
days short of five months in duration had contrived to pass only 
two Acts, and which had adopted a foreign policy which “ elicited 
the pity of their friends and excited the scorn and derision of 
their enemies.” Another source of trouble arose from the lamentable 
fullies of his own supporters. The admitted ascendency of O'Connell 
excited wild hopes amongst the Roman Catholics, who proclaimed 
their conviction that the young Queen would speedily follow the 
example of the Coburg family by submitting to their Church. It is 
needless to dwell upon these follies, or to comment upon the absurdity 
of those who at this time revived the rumour of a Tory plot to 
remove the Queen, and to place the Duke of Cumberland (who had 
succeeded to the Hanoverian crown) upon the throne. The mere 
mention of these matters suffices to show how difficult a task was 
imposed upon the Prime Minister at the opening of the new reign. 

Parliament was dissolved on the 17th of July, and Melbourne 
went down to Windsor for the purpose of instructing the Queen in 
her new duties. His conduct both in public and in private has often 
been open to criticism, but even his most determined detractors have 
been compelled to admit that it would have been impossible for any 
statesman to have performed this most difficult and delicate task 
more honourably or with greater skill. At the time, however, an 
immense amount of jealousy and ill-feeling was caused by his constant 
presence at Windsor. H. B. indicated the popular feeling, and one 
of his caricatures represents a “Sale by Auction.” George Robins 
presides in the rostrum, and behind him is a bill couched in all the 
great auctioneer’s florid phraseology and announcing the sale of 
furniture, “removed from South Street, Grosvenor Square, the noble 
owner having no further use for it, as any one can see by the Court 
Circular.” 

The elections were over by the 20th of August, and Ministers 
found their majority reduced from forty-six to fourteen. As far as 
the English constituencies were concerned, they were in a decided 
minority ; but the influence of O’Connell gave them a large majority 
in Ireland, and Scotland of course went for the Liberal party. 
Ministers—and especially Melbourne—could not fail to recognise the 
gravity of the situation, but their majority, diminished though it was, 
continued to be, in the immortal words of Mr. Tadpole, “a clear work- 
ing majority.” It was as well that they should command a majority 
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of some sort, for troubles thickened around them throughout the 
autumn, and when the first Parliament of the present reign was 
opened, it was very evident that difficulties of no common kind were 
about to beset the Government. The province of Lower Canada was 
in rebellion; a new Civil List had to be voted ;' and a number of 
concessions to the Irish supporters of the Government were to be 
brought forward. 

~ Melbourne had reason to feel that his old enemy Brougham had 
lost none of his bitterness during the recess. A royal message 
recommending an increase of the annuity of the Duchess of Kent was 
brought down by the Prime Minister and discussed in the usual way. 
To the astonishment of everybody, Brougham made a furious speech 
in opposition to the Government. In the course of it he contrived 
to fall into the egregious mistake of describing the Duchess of 


Kent as “the Queen-Mother.” “Not Queen-Mother,” interjected 
Melbourne—“ the Mother of the Queen.” Brougham turned fiercely 
upon him : 


“He admitted that his noble friend was rigbt. On a point of that 
nature he humbled himself before his noble friend. He was rude and un- 
cultivated in speech. The tongue of his noble friend was so well hung, and 
so attuned to courtly airs, that he could not attempt to enter into competi- 
tion with him on such subjects as these. The motions of his noble friend 
were more nicely poised and governed on these points than his were.” 


It does not appear, however, to have greatly disturbed the equable 
temper of Melbourne. Only in the course of his speech he dwelt for 


an instant upon the distinction between the “ Queen-Mother” and 
“ Mother of the Queen,” adding : 


“T do not know what the noble and learned lord means when he says 
my tongue is hung well—I cannot speak of the hanging of the tongue; 
and as to glozing and flattering, I must be allowed to say I know no man 
in this country who can more gloze, and flatter, and bend the knee, than 
the noble and learned lord himself—not one; and therefore, when he says 
he cannot compete with me in these arts, 1 beg leave to say I feel myself 
totally unable to compete with him when he finds an opportunity or an 
occasion offers for exercising them.” 


When the death of William IV. and the consequent demise of the 
Crown afforded an opportunity of Cabinet reconstruction, Brougham 
fancied that he might return to power. He was bitterly disappointed, 
and henceforward directed all his powers of invective and sarcasm 
against Lord Melbourne and his Cabinet. The great explosion came 
on the 2nd of February, 1838, in a debate on the second reading of 
the Canada Bill in the Lords. Lord Durham was to be sent out as 
Governor-General, in hope of quelling disturbances which had arisen 
from the determination of the colonists to resist the pressure of the 
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Home authorities. Brougkam urged upon Ministers the absolute 
necessity of their conferring greater powers upon their Governor- 
General than they contemplated, and in a speech of unquestionable 
power and eloquence he criticised in an adverse sense the whole policy 
of the Government with regard to the Canadian colonies. Melbourne’s 
reply was to the effect that he fully accepted the principles which 
Brougham had recommended, and with regard to the outburst of 
spleen and spite which had disfigured his speech, he said: 


“He all along knew it must come—that the spirit of bitterness, the 
acerbity of feeling which took its birth in the noble and learned 
lord’s mind in the beginning of 1833, and which had been gathering 
strength and bitterness from long and forcible suppression, must break 
out at last. This was nothing more than he had long expected... - 
He thanked the noble and learned lord for his active support in 1835; he 
thanked the noble and learned lord for his absence from the House in 
1836, for his less active support in 1837, and he felt an irritation at the 
very different tone which the noble and learned lord’s regard for the 
public service, his zeal for the public welfare, his great patriotism, and his 
anxious desire for the people’s wellbeing, had reluctantly compelled the 
noble and learned lord to adopt in the present session.” 


The soft answer in this case failed to turn away wrath, and 
Brougham continued to gird at Melbourne with unabated vigour. 
H. B., as usual, illustrated the situation with infinite humour in a 
parody of Mulready’s well-known picture ‘The Wolf and the Lamb,’ 
Brougham being the big bully and Melbourne the shrinking boy, 
while the Queen in the character of the mother comes to his rescue. 

Towards the close of May the Melbourne Ministry sustained the 
first of that long series of defeats which ultimately drove them from 
office on the question of negro apprenticeship, which Sir Eardley 
Wilmot wished to see at once abolished. Wilmot succeeded in 
obtaining a majority of three in a House of 189, and of course 
Ministers were able without much difficulty to rescind the resolution 
a short time afterwards. Two days later, Mr. Cresswell brought 
forward the claims of the persons whose goods and ships had been 
seized by the Danish Government in 1807. The Government resisted 
the motion for an Address to the Crown, but Mr. Cresswell carried 
his point by a majority of 30. 

These defeats of the Ministry produced no immediate effect, for 
the simple reason that the coronation was close at hand, and on the 
eve of such an event anything approaching to a political convulsion 
was to be avoided. Melbourne’s great personal beauty and manly 
bearing rendered him conspicuous amongst the crowd of nobles and 
gentlemen of England who shared in the ceremonial. To Lord 
Melbourne, of necessity, was confided the distribution of those honours 
which custom provides for such occasions. {His conduct in the 
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discharge of this duty was marked by all his peculiar and not 
nnpleasant humour. For himself he would accept nothing. His 
only son was dead, and with his death the title would become extinct. 
He had, therefore, no motive for desiring promotion in the peerage, 
and his half melancholy, half cynical humour found ample diversion 
in the struggles of ambitious and greedy placemen for honours and 
emoluments. 

On the day of the coronation Lord Durham prepared in Canada an 
extremely unpleasant defeat for his colleagues at home. He had 
been sent out to pacify and restore order to the disturbed province, 
and his notion of performing that task appears to have consisted in 
setting himself above the law. Melbourne made a short and very 
feeble defence, to the effect that Lord Durham, being on the spot, 
must know better than anybody at home what ought to be done, 
and that it was not fair to attack an absent man. On the 7th of 
August Brougham returned to the charge, pointing out in a brief 
and pungent speech the utterly illegal character of Lord Durham’s 
acts, as well in exiling one set of offenders to Bermuda, as in pro- 
claiming others guilty of high treason and liable to execution without 
trial. Melbourne replied that, except as regarded Bermuda, Lord 
Durham had not exceeded the exceptional powers conferred on him 
by Parliament. Lord Ellenborough demurred, protesting with great 
vigour against the notion that there was anything unpatriotic in 
watching carefully all that was done by agents of the Government 
when armed with exceptional powers. 

Two days later Brougham was able to inflict an even more serious 
blow on the prestige of the Melbourne Cabinet. He had brought in 
a Declaratory and Indemnity Bill for Canada, the object of which was 
to heal the wounds inflicted upon Canadian popular feeling by Whig 
mismanagement. The Bill was opposed by Lord Glenelg, then 
Colonial Secretary, and by Melbourne, who argued against it upon 
the ground of it being likely to weaken Lord Darham’s government. 
He admitted that Lord Durham’s line of action had been exceptional, 
but contended that the state of the country was exceptional also. 
Somewhat injudiciously, he argued that the other side had no right to 
complain of the acts of Lord Durham, seeing that they had not 
opposed his appointment, or offered any objection to the powers 
proposed to be confided to him. The Duke of Wellington, whose 
loyalty and patriotism had been tested times without number by 
Melbourne, considered this allusion to be levelled at himself, and 
replied in a very forcible speech, dealing with the matter from the 
Constitutional point of view. The second reading was carried by a 
majority of eighteen in a house of ninety. It is significant of the 
feeling of the House of Commons with regard to the Ministry, that 
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the Bill passed through it without an amendment and without a 
division. 

A feeling was rapidly growing up with the public that there 
was an unworthy disposition on the part of the Whigs to cling to 
office, in spite of defeat in Parliament and the general unpopularity 
of their measures. Two caricatures of this period are eminently 
interesting. One shows Melbourne asleep in an easy-chair, placed 
on the top of a strong box labelled Treasury. On one side is 
Brougham with a crowbar striving to overthrow the fainéani 
Minister, and saying, “I would if I could;” on the other is 
Wellington, also with a crowbar, but not using it, and saying, “I 
could if I would.” The other caricature is not less telling. The 
scene is an inn with the passengers by the coach engaged at dinner, 
they being of course the Ministry, with Melbourne in the chair. 
The passengers by another coach are impatiently waiting to take 
their places, upon which Melbourne says, “ We can’t keep them 
waiting much longer. ‘Tell the gentlemen we will make way for 
them presently when we have had a little more salasy.” 

The year 1839 was yet further to damage Melbourne’s reputation. 
First came the unhappy business of Lady Flora Hastings, in which 
Melbourne acted from first to last with the most extraordinary want 
of tact and judgment. In this unhappy business, however, everybody 
with the exception of the victim appears to have blundered egregiously, 
and those who should have been the first to set an example of 
discretion were the worst offenders of all. 

The colony of Jamaica, through its complete and sad mismanage- 
ment by Lord Melbourne, was one cause which further weakened his 
government, and had long been a source of trouble to English Govern- 
ments. When the national conscience, stimulated by the eloquence of 
Wilberforce, Buxton and Brougham, had at last abolished the odious 
institution of slavery, the planters of Jamaica imagined themselves to 
be ruined men—as indeed a good many of them were—and exercised 
a great deal of ingenuity in evading the laws passed for the protection 
of the negroes. Amongst other offences, they refused to accept a 
Prisons Bill which had been devised for their especial benefit by 
Her Majesty’s Government at home; upon which the Ministry, with 
that impatience of opposition which is no infrequent characteristic of 
the Liberal party, brought in a Bill to suspend the Constitution of 
Jamaica. The business was managed in a characteristically blunder- 
ing fashion. Canadian difficulties, which in themselves were much 
more serious, were dealt with by a Royal Message and by a 
modification of the arrangements of the Government; but this 
matter, which was after all a mere question of conflicting jurisdiction, 
they proposed to deal with by a violent suspension of constitutional 
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guarantees. When the time came for the House to go into com- 
mittee on the Bill (3rd of May), Peel pointed out the objections to the 
course proposed, and contrasted the forbearance shown to rebellious 
Canada with the peremptory attitude taken up with regard to a 
colony which it was admitted had already suffered not a little from 
the sudden awakening of the English nation to the evils of slavery. 
The debate was adjourned to the 6th, and was then continued until a 
late hour, and on a division Ministers found themselves in a majority 
of only five in a house of 583. Even the Whigs of 1839 could not 
resist the inference to be drawn from such a division as this, and 
they accordingly placed their resignations in the hands of the Queen. 
Melbourne announced their decision in the Upper House in a speech 
which is a perfect miracle of involved and ungrammatical verbiage. 

The Queen sent for Peel, who prepared to undertake the formation 
of a Cabinet in which Lyndhurst would have been Chancellor, 
Wellington President of the Council, Graham Home, and Aberdeen 
Foreign, Secretary, while Peel himself would have taken the combined 
offices of First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But the Cabinet was never destined to be formed. Acting upon the 
advice of Lord Melbourne, the Queen refused to permit the Whig 
ladies of her bedchamber to retire with the out-going Cabinet. Peel 
was obstinate in requiring the removal of the two sisters of Lord 
Morpeth—the Duchess of Sutherland and the Countess of Burlington— 
and of Lady Charlemont and the Marchioness of Normanby. On her 
side, the Queen is reported to have said that “she would rather be 
reduced to the level of a private subject than be deprived of the 
society of those to whom she was personally attached, and who had 
been the friends of her childhood.” The newspapers took up the 
controversy ; the Morning Chronicle, as the official organ of the Whigs, 
declaring that Sir Robert Peel had insisted upon “complete dominion 
in the Palace,” even to the nomination of the “female attendants 
on the Queen’s person.” 

Peel’s position was a most difficult and delicate one, and there can 
at this distance of time be little reason for doubting that the Whigs 
were guilty of using the Queen as the instrument of a particularly 
discreditable intrigue. He began by stipulating for carte blanche in 
the formation of his Ministry, and that stipulation was at once 
acceded to by Her Majesty, who was fully informed of the meaning of 
the arrangement to which she had been asked to consent. This was 
on Wednesday, the 8th of May. Late on Thursday the 9th, after 
Lord Melbourne had had a long interview with Her Majesty, an 
intimation was sent to Peel that the terms of his carte blanche must 
be curtailed so far as the female appointments in the Household were 
concerned. The Marchioness of Normanby and Lord Melbourne 
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together were generally credited with having brought about this 
change in the arrangements, the immediate effect of which was that 
Peel on Friday, the 10th of May, declined to attempt the formation 
of a Ministry, and Melbourne returned to office. On the following 
Monday Ministerial explanations were offered by Peel and Lord John 
Russell in the Commons, and on Tuesday by Melbourne and the Duke 
of Wellington in the Lords. Under the circumstances the declarations 
of the former were received with a good deal of scepticism, especially, 
it may be noted, by the more advanced members of the Radical party. 


“T now,” he said, “frankly declare that I resume office unequivocally 
and solely for this reason—that I will not abandon my Sovereign in a 
situation of difficulty and distress, and especially when a demand is made 
upon Her Majesty with which I think she ought not to comply—a demand in 
my opinion inconsistent with her personal honour, and which, if acquiesced 
in, would make her reign liable to all the changes and variations of 
political parties, and render her domestic life one constant scene of 
unhappiness and discomfort.” 


Naturally enough, nobody seems to have believed these professions 
for a moment, and the Queen herself shared the unpopularity of her 
Ministers. A story was industriously published describing her extreme 
grief over what she had been compelled to do. “The Queen,” said 
the Standard, “was deeply affected when the Lord Chancellor and 
Lord Melbourne definitively informed Her Majesty that the Whig 
Government was extinct. She wept for a long time and deplored her 
situation.” It was stated, further, that she had been most unwilling 
to send for the Duke of Wellington, and still more indisposed to 
take the Duke’s advice and send for Peel. Some of the newspapers 
declared that she strongly resembled George III. in obstinacy and 
self-will, whilst all—Tory and Radical alike—spoke of Melbourne as 
a “ power behind the Throne,” and compared his position with that of 
Lord Bute at the beginning of the reign of George III. The 
caricaturists were naturally busy, and H. B.’s fertile pencil surpassed 
itself. ‘The Queen was shown with a pair of scales in her hands: 
one labelled “ Public Service,” and containing the leaders of the Tory 
party ; the other inscribed “ Private Friendship,” and containing three 
women. On the same day another appeared, showing Melbourne in 
the character of a thimble-rigger. Another represented the Queen 
as a child in the midst ofa circle of Whig ladies playing the game of 
“Can’t get out.” In a fourth, Melbourne was seen recovering from 
a fainting fit, under the care of the Duchess of Sutherland and Lady 
Normanby. A fifth depicted Ministers at the Treasury accepting 
cheques from Mr. Spring Rice. The epigraph to this print was a 
quotation from Lord John Russell’s explanation :—“ It is impossible 
for any man of feeling to abandon his Sovereign under such circum- 
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stances.” And when at the end of the year the taking of Chusan 
was reported, Melbourne was depicted as a Chinaman holding out a 
placard, inscribed ‘‘ Spare us for the sake of our women.” 

The sharpest thing was perhaps the criticism of the Spectator : 


“The Tories, it would appear, are ‘done.’ <A very clever trick has been 
played upon them. The cast-off mancuvres of their ancestors have been 
practised, successfully for a time, on themselves. Whatever may be the 
result, the means by which it has been obtained are certainly most 
creditable to ‘ Reformers.’ To be beaten in Parliament, to be compelled 
to resign the Government to the Tories, and to owe restoration to a girl’s 
obstinate refusal to part with two or three bedchamber women, is precisely 
the position which rational patriots must covet!” 


Peel did not escape censure. He was considered to have proved 
himself to be wanting in true political sagacity. His proper course 
would unquestionably have been to allow the Queen to have her own 
way in the Household, and when the approaching general election 
had given him a majority, the changes in the Household would have 
followed as a matter of course. 

Lord Beaconsfield has assigned another reason for objecting to the 
line taken by Peel. ‘The leader of the Tory party should,” he says, 
in ‘Coningsby,’ “have vindicated his natural position and availed 
himself of the great occasion; he missed it, and as the occasion was 
inevitable, the Whigs enjoyed its occurrence. And thus England 
witnessed for the first time the portentous anomaly of the oligarchical 
or Venetian party, which had in the old days destroyed the free 
Monarchy of England, retaining power merely by the favour of the 
Court.” On the other hand, it is impossible to deny that Peel had 
something more than a mere show of right on his side. A vast 
amount of nonsense was talked of the ladies about Her Majesty’s 
person being the “friends of her youth:” as a matter of fact, the 
Queen had never spoken to any one of them, or even seen them unless 
at some public reception, and their appointments were made in 1837, 
on purely political grounds. 

The wife of the Lord President of the Council was first Lady of 
the Bedchamber ; one sister of the Secretary for Ireland was Mistress 
of the Robes ; another, Lady of the Bedchamber ; as was also the wife 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The sister of the Secretary at 
War was a Bedchamber-woman. . The sister-in-law of the Home 
Secretary and the daughter of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the wife, sister and daughter of Lords Durham, Spencer, and Grey 
were maids of honour. And according to a writer in the ‘ Quarterly 
Review, who spoke with authority, so exclusively political were these 
appointments in their character, that not only had the Duchess of 
Kent no voice in the selection of the first Household of the Queen, but 
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she was actually not aware of a single one of the appointments until 
she read them in the public journals. Something more remains to 
be said. Melbourne had made these Household appointments purely 
political, and it was hardly for him to complain if his successors 
followed in his line, especially when, as the Duke of Wellington 
explained in the Lords, Ministers kept before them the importance 
of consulting, “ not only the honour of Her Majesty’s crown, and her 
royal state and dignity, but also her social condition, her ease, her 
convenience, her comfort; in short, everything which tended to the 
solace and happiness of her life.” 

If precedent were wanting, the case of Lady Durham was ready 
tohand. Lord Durham had resigned his office in Canada, immediately 
on the disallowance of his ordinance, and had returned home in an 
exceedingly bad temper. He applied for an audience of the Queen, 
but was refused, and his wife forthwith resigned her place in the 
Household on the express ground that he “could not with any credit 
permit his wife to receive Court favours—particularly nowadays, when 
Court favours are mere ministerial badges and rewards.” Finally, 
with the memory of what had happened in the reign of Queen 
Anne through the intrigues of the Duchess of Marlvorough and 
Mrs. Masham—the then “ friends of the Queen’s youth ”—full in 
view, it was hardly to be expected that men of honour and of spirit 
like the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, would condescend 
to accept office during the good pleasure of the intriguing Whig 
ladies who were about the person of the Queen. 

It is not a little amusing to find that the severest critic of the 
Government on this occasion was that most Whiggish of Whigs, 
Lord Brougham, who, in a speech full of bitter sarcasm, taunted his 
quondam friends and allies with getting back into office upon a 
bedchamber question. He analysed the shameless lie about the 
Whig ladies being “friends of Her Majesty’s youth”—a figment 
which he characterised as “a vile and audacious falsehood—a fiction 
without even the shadow of a foundation.” After this speech it is 
easy to understand the clever print of H. B., in which Melbourne 
figures as Don Giovanni, and Brougham as the Statue leading him 
off to his condemnation. 

The mischief which Melbourne’s conduct on this occasion did, can 
hardly be exaggerated. For one thing, it stimulated disloyalty and 
disaffection to an almost incredible extent, and gave an impetus to 
the most foolish rumours. Feargus O’Connor assured a Chartist mob 
at Manchester that the “ Hanoverian clubs in London,” whatever they 
may have been, had entered into a plot to depose the Queen, and to place 
the “bloody Cumberland” on the throne in her stead. Mr. Henry 


Grattan assured a Dublin audience that if the Tories had come into 
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power, the Queen’s life would not have been safe for a day ; and at an 
anti-Poor Law meeting held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, at which Lord 
Stanhope presided, supported by Lord Teynham and Mr. Duncombe, 
a Chartist orator was allowed to propose that a subscription should be 
opened for the purpose of presenting the Queen with a skipping-rope, 
and a birch-rod. Finally, when at the end of June Her Majesty 
paid her annual visit to Ascot, she was for the first and almost the 
only time in her life received with hissing. 

The Queen was naturally much distressed at such treatment, and 
it having been represented to her that the Duchess of Montrose and 
Lady Sarah Ingestre were amongst the persons guilty of this 
rudeness, the Queen showed her displeasure to these ladies at a State 
Ball at Buckingham Palace. The slanderer was stated to be Lady 
Lichfield, and both ladies applied to her for a disayowal of her share 
in the scandal. She at once denied that she had made any such com- 
munication to the Queen, but when called upon to put her disclaimer 
in writing, she hesitated, and finally declined to do so without con- 
sulting her lord. In the end she wrote a letter explicitly denying the 
charge brought against her. Armed with this letter, the Duchess 
waited upon the Queen and demanded an audience. She was refused 
on the ground that none but peers and peeresses in their own right 
could claim that privilege. Before this decision was arrived at, how- 
ever, Lord Melbourne had been sent for; but it was Lord Uxbridge 
who, after keeping the Duchess waiting for, it is said, two hours, 
announced that she could not be received by Her Majesty. The 
Duchess was extremely angry, both at the refusal of an audience, 
and at being kept waiting for two hours in an antechamber, and 
insisted upon Lord Uxbridge taking down in writing all that she 
had intended to say to the Queen. She furthermore required that 
what she had dictated should forthwith be laid before Her Majesty, 
and caused the Duke to enter upon a correspondence with Lord Mel- 
bourne upon the subject of her complaints. These events being made 
public, caused the Queen to be for a time as unpopular as her Prime 
Minister, so that when she went in state to prorogue Parliament at the 
end of the session she was coldly received. According to the Morning 
Herald, ‘a regal procession of this character, of so silent, not to say 
so sad an aspect, has not been seen in England for many years past.” 

From this time forward the record of the Melbourne Ministry is 
practically a mere chronicle of defeats. A victory of a purely party 
kind was won in the election of a Speaker in the room of Mr. Aber- 
cromby. The Ministry put forward Mr. Shaw Lefevre, who became 
one of the best and most generally esteemed occupants of the Speaker's 
chair; while the Tories brought up Mr. Goulburn, who, though a 
respectable politician and a worthy man, was not generally liked even 
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by members of his own party. The contest was a very close one, 
but in the end. Mr. Lefevre was elected by a majority of eighteen 
in a house of 620 members. 

On the 29th of July, Lord John Russell was beaten in the 
Commons on the Birmingham Police Bill, and compelled to accept 
the terms proposed by Peel. That town had proved itself too apt 
a pupil in the revolutionary school of the Father of Reform, and 
the House would not submit to a scheme which would have placed 
its police at the orders of a democratic town council. A few 
days later Brougham once more appeared in the part of the 
“candid friend,” bringing in a series of resolutions condemnatory of 
the Marquis of Normanby’s government of Ireland. There was 
certainly ample ground for criticism. The administration of justice 
had been allowed to become a perfect farce, and the prerogative of 
mercy had been exercised in the most capricious fashion without the 
smallest reference to the fitness of those pardoned, and without 
inquiry of the judges who had tried the cases. Brougham made a 
very powerful speech, more ;than hinting that the prerogative was 
used for factious ends. Melbourne was not unnaturally extremely 
angry, and declared that “a more violent, a more bitter, a more 
inveterate, a more intemperate, and a more criminating speech was 
never heard in” the House of Lords. Brougham replied in a 
characteristic oration, taunting the Government with having “ utterly 
forgotten the very name as well as the nature of Whigs, and con- 
sented to stand upon a mere Court intrigue—a mere bedchamber 
quarrel—against Parliament, and against the people.” The House 
was thoroughly with him, and the resolutions were carried by eighty- 
six to fifty-two. It is difficult to see how any other result could have 
been arrived at. The Committee which Lord Roden had obtained, in 
spite of Melbourne’s earnest opposition, had had evidence before it that 
during his progress through the South of Ireland, Lord Normanby 
had pardoned between two and three hundred inmates of the gaols, 
upon the mere report of the gaolers and turnkeys. 

Melbourne may not have felt himself greatly discredited by the 
result of this debate, though it afforded somewhat unpleasant evidence 
of the contempt into which his Administration had fallen. The next 
matter in which he was mixed up, however, was unquestionably 
damaging to him in every way. His Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Spring Rice, had not been successful as a Minister, and it was 
desirable to bring about his retirement. The only way which 
suggested itself to Melbourne’s mind was to confer a peerage upon 
him, and he was accordingly made Baron Monteagle of Brandon, and, 
as he was a very poor man for a peer, he was presented to the office of 
Controller of the Exchequer. In order to create a vacancy for him, 
s 2 
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Sir John Newton, who had formerly been Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in Ireland, and who had received this appointment as a reward for his 
services, was induced to retire, and, as he was not in affluent circum- 
stances, was awarded a pension of £1000 a year out of the £1200 a 
year allowed for pensions on the Civil List. The matter was brought 
forward in the House of Commons by Mr. Liddell, and a very personal 
debate followed. Lord Morpeth made the best defence he could, but 
the feeling of the House could not be misunderstood, and Ministers 
found themselves in a minority of twenty-eight. Of course they did 
not resign. Had they been very sensitive they would have gone out 
of office a fortnight before on the question of Prince Albert’s annuity. 
Melbourne, always rather lavish, had proposed with the sanction of 
the Queen an allowance of £50,000 a year. Mr. Hume—as con- 
sistently economical—proposed to reduce the annuity to £21,000. 
Colonel Sibthorp came to the rescue with a compromise, which, 
however, was almost as injurious to the Government as a defeat. 
Hume’s motion had been rejected by 305 to 38, but the propo- 
sition to give to the Prince only £30,000 a year was carried in the 
teeth of the Ministry by 262 to 158 votes. The Court was deeply 
grieved about this matter. Prince Albert himself, writing to the 
Queen from Brussels (1st February, 1840), stigmatised the vote of the 
House of Commons as “ truly most unseemly,” and complained some- 
what bitterly of the conduct of certain members of the House of Lords, 
who in his opinion had “ made themselves needlessly disagreeable.” 
After this defeat it seems somewhat strange that Melbourne 
should have clung to office. The world was assured that there 
was nothing unworthy in his attitude, and that he kept office 
merely to oblige the Queen, and to avoid a difficulty in politica! 
affairs at the moment of the Royal marriage. It curiously happened, 
however, that at that very time a Ministerial crisis arose in France 
on the question of the “ dotation”—the marriage settlement—of the 
King’sson. The Ministry brought ina Bill fora liberal annuity. The 
Chamber by a majority of twenty-six refused even to consider the pro- 
positions of the Government, basing their refusal on the facts—first, 
that they were grossly extravagant ; and secondly, that the Orleans 
family already possessed so large an amount of private property that 
anything like an appeal to the country for more was indecent and 
out of place. Marshal Soult accordingly resigned, and though “the 
King was furious,” the economists carried the day and the Duc de 
Broglie was sent for to form a Government. Here, matters were 
managed on a different principle. Melbourne, it was true, was 
in a minority in both Houses of Parliament, but the ‘feelings of the 
Queen must be studied, and resignation must at any cost be avoided. 
The beginning of the end was approaching. The revenue had long 
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been declining, and a succession of bad harvests made it evident that 
the new Chancellor of the Exchequer would find no small difficulty in 
providing for the necessary expenditure. Large reforms in fiscal 
legislation were looked upon as inevitable. Mr. Baring proposed, 
therefore, to revert to Lord Althorp’s propositions of ten years before, 
and by reducing the duties on timber and on sugar, give a fillip to 
the declining commerce of the nation. A further reform was likewise 
proposed by the substitution of a duty of eight shillings a quarter on 
corn in lieu of the sliding scale. To this last proposition Melbourne 
gave only a very qualified assent. Like almost all the men of his 
time, he looked with suspicion upon any proposal which might weaken 
the agricultural interest, and he was especially anxious to avoid a step 
which would inevitably relax party ties without assuring a permanent 
settlement. Lord John Russell thought that he was going as far 
as was either safe or prudent by reducing the sugar and the corn 
duties, and Melbourne reluctantly followed his lead, though he was 
convinced that the corn duties must eventually go, if the public credit 
could not be sustained, and the public service kept up, by the old ways 
of taxation. Lord John gave notice accordingly of his intention on 
the 7th of May, 1841, to move the abolition of the sliding scale of 
1828, and to substitute for it fixed duties. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the meanwhile moved resolutions reducing the sugar 
duties. The debate lasted for eight nights, and at its close the Govern- 
ment found themselves in a minority of thirty-six in a House of 
598 members. 

There was nothing surprising in the defeat of the Government, 
but there was a good deal that was in the conduct of the Adminis- 
tration after its defeat became known. A Ministry in a minority 
of thirty-six would, it might reasonably be thought, at once make 
way for its opponents, but it was not thus that Melbourne re- 
garded his position. Macaulay convinced him with little difficulty 
that, Parliament having sat for four years, a dissolution was the most 
natural way of meeting the difficulty, and a dissolution was accord- 
ingly determined upon. The appeal to the country was consequently 
made in July, on the 19th of which month Lord John Russell thanked 
the electors of the City of London for his return, and obligingly in- 
formed them that the adherents of the Whigs must prepare them- 
selves to witness the exclusion of their party from office. By the 24th 
of the month all doubt was at an end, and it was seen that the Whig 
majority had faded away, and that the new Parliament would con- 
sist of 368 Tories, as against 262 Liberals of all shades. On the 
24th of August the new Parliament was opened by commission, and 
four days later the fate of the Melbourne Ministry was decided. The 
Lords had carried their amendment to the Address by a majority of 
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72; and the Commons on the morning of the 28th, after a three 
nights’ debate, put Ministers in a minority of 91. On the 30th, 
Ministers resigned, and Sir Robert Peel was entrusted with the 
formation of the new Administration. There was a little difficulty, as 
before, about the ladies of the bedchamber, but it was finally settled 
by a compromise. The ladies who were wives or sisters of Cabinet 
Ministers retired, but those “ friends of Her Majesty’s youth” who 
had no such connections retained their posts. 

With his retirement from office Melbourne rapidly faded from the 
public view. He spoke several times during the first session of the 
new Parliament, but the old fire was gone, and his appearances in 
public became even less frequent. He lost his taste for society and 
lived much alone, reading, but hardly able to say that he knew much 
of what his reading was about. In October 1842, he was attacked 
by paralysis, and lay for many hours insensible. In time, however, 
he recovered and was able (according to Mr. Torrens) to describe his 
illness as “ a runaway knock, though he did not care to know the fellow 
who gave it.” He led the Opposition in the Lords during the 
session of the following two years, but he was no longer himself. His 
eager vivacity and really considerable capacity had deserted him, and 
after a while he ceased to trouble himself much about his parliamentary 
duties. Gradually he sunk into a lethargic condition,* and when 
political changes were impending, he found that his old colleagues and 
associates were disposed to neglect him. There is something un- 
speakably melancholy in the tale of the last years of his life—how he 
sat alone for days together in his house in South Street, a widower, 
childless and almost friendless; ill and feeble; neglected by those 
who ought to have courted him, and the victim of that callousness, 
which with some men is the invariable accompaniment of prosperity. 
Broken ia health, deserted by his friends, lonely and unhappy, he 
lingered on until 1848. In that year he gave his last vote in the 
House of Lords, leaving his proxy in the hands of Lord Lansdowne, 
to be given in favour of the Bill for the removal of Jewish disabilities. 
By November all was over, and the last of the purely Whig Ministers 
whom this country is likely to see, went over to the majority. He 
was not a great man, but he was not destitute of ability ; he was not 
a man of genius, but he possessed a certain amount of capacity ; he was 
singularly popular with women, and as singularly unfortunate in his 
deulixgs with them; and to crown all, he was the personal friend of 
the Queen, though whilst advising her generally with sufficient 
wisdom, he contrived to induce her to commit some of the least wise 
and least popular acts of her long and happy reign. 


* Lethargy seems to have been the normal condition of Lord Melbourne 
as of Lord Glenelg.—See the ‘ Runnymede Letters,’ passim. 
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TueEreE are three things which grow on the philosopher even as his 
life grows on him—books, and friends, and travel. The delightful 
intimacy of the first two of these, to the mind constituted or duly 
trained to love them, slowly and pleasantly takes the place, on the 
level mezzo del cammin, which covers now-a-days so broad a space 
of ground of the odd fever called Society. This fever is like the 
fabled measles—not to be taken twice by the sage who has of old 
drunk deep of the varied excitement of the five-o’clock tea, or supped 
full on the recitations of young persons with their backs against 
the wall (something to do with the stage, you know), till his quiet 
little country study takes the proportions of a haven of rest, and 
every back of every book upon the familiar shelves suggests its own 
associations and carries its own companionship. 

Not too well bound, except for a few choice volumes more of 
inheritance than acquisition, but in the business-like boards which 
suit the capacities of a sage’s purse (itself not fancy lined, but 
for the purposes of every-day wear), and fitted to endure without 
serious damage the onslaughts of the favourite kitten, who has his 
favourite volumes like his master, and takes two or three down from 
the lower shelf every morning, to make himself a warm bed of know- 
ledge at the back of them. He is a literary puss of promise, and 
imbibes his scholarship that way. Knowing the backs of books to 
be mere outward signs, he scratches them; but finds his mental 
nourishment between the leaves. . 

Familiar books like these lie ready to the hand, undefended by 
the jealous glass barriers, carefully locked, which lend to a library 
the appearance of a book-shop, and offend the sense of the true 
book-diver as much as the machine-cut leaves which threaten now 
so nearly the existence of the dear old paper-knife. Most pleasant 
of fire-side companions—so suggestive of the slippers and the 
velvets, and the soothing rustle and fragrance of the last new book 
direct from the publisher’s (for I resent the modern intermediates), 
and the leisurely curiosity which takes its introductory walks 
abroad between the casual pages—are you, too, to be lost and buried 
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in the scurry of the modern age which seems to make an object 
of scurry, and at the head and front of its favourite negations to 
write up the uncomfortable motto, “No Repose”? One must be 
hurried, often enough; but why labour so hard to turn the passive 
verb into an active one ? 

Where the books are, there will the friends be gathered together. 
Of all fallacies, in my own experience, I hold that to be one of the 
most deceptive which limits friendships to those made in youth, or at 
least attributes to them a stronger bond than that which knits all 
those of later weaving. They are cheery and delightful indeed in 
their own way, those common memories of school and college, with 
their freemasonries of blue, dark or light, which give a zest of its 
own to the hand-clasp after years, calling up visions of Jones’s 
wonderful Nuneham party, or Jackson’s “wine” after the “ bump,” and 
flashing life and youth and movement into half-forgotten dreams. 
Tennis and rackets, wine and wassail—secret theatricals and lawless 
enterprises—appropriate essays and petty-larcenous feats of exami- 
nation—these I am afraid form the groundwork of most of these 
common pasts. I know, or I have heard, that there were graver 
spirits amongst us who ignored such matters even then, and steadily 
set their young faces in the direction of Information from the first. 
When “ grizzling hair the brain doth clear,” that same fixed point 
is apt to vary in the weathercock, and to puzzle even the most 
steadfast gazer, who has by this time probably run to spectacles, as 
to the quarter where it lies of which he was once so sure. In mid- 
life and mid-force to know what interests us, and to love and to ensue 
it—to become dawningly conscious, with the powers yet ripe and 
young, and the pulse full and vigorous, that even the mis-spent years 
we have so much and so secretly quarrelled with, under the eternal 
pressure of the elders who mis-spent them possibly in other ways, 
were carrying us down on an impatient noisy stream of rapid obser- 
vation and of guard—through apparent shallows of idleness, between 
jagged reefs of folly which seemed to hurt and maim—right through 
the allotted narrows of overmastering taste into the smoother and the 
broader waters of the course—to fill our necessary corner of space at 
last in the ocean of the fulness of knowledge—is that to be Informed ? 
Or is it wrong and trivial to say so? But I doubt if this is a 
humour ; and I am sure it is a digression. All that I meant to say 
when I embarked on it was that I verily believe that the hardest 
students of a college-day, when they meet in those after-years, are apt 
to talk more of some occasional lapses into what have been called 
larks, than of all their midnight bouts over Thucydides and Aristotle. 

The younger friend, then, is a sentiment, if often a true one. The 
friend of older life is a deep necessity. Where he happens to be 
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both, so little suffered to us by the world’s laws of continuity, the 
eombination is an affectionate and a rare one, and means what the 
best means—love. That we get him rarely is natural and wise. 
Wise, for it makes us cherish him the more; natural, for the tastes 
and lives of men are, after all, but little formed in youth ; and even 
fellow-youngsters who had nothing in common, who were the 
apparent antipodes of each other, and even fairly hated each other— 
and it is astonishing how well boys can hate—may find themselves 
long afterwards, as ripe and matured men, in curious sympathy of 
taste and of career, in literature, in politics, in business, no matter in 
what; and after meeting at some casual dinner with looks Anglo- 
askance, as men who would say unspokenly, “‘I remember you at 
Oxford—Christchurch ”—“ So do I you; you were at Merton—How 
d’ye do? What a prig you were!”—‘“ What an ass this man was! 
However, I must make the most of him”—find themselves, before 
dinner is over, in interested accord upon the political or other man- 
questions which have formed the common ground, and ever after say 
of each other, and half believe, “ Good old friend of mine; we were 
at Oxford together.” Yet so strong is the old sentiment, that probably 
the men whom some unreasoning antipathy has separated in young 
companionship, never become friends so fast as they who meet on the 
same ground, in maturity, for the first time. That is a sound and 
a delightful friendship. 

Take, on the other hand, the boy-friend whom we adored, with 
whom we once walked through life in an eternal arm-in-arm. 
No matter what the link, for outwardly and visibly there was often 
none. I have known the most self-absorbed and mooniest of youths, 
equally a stranger to hard work and to hard play, getting through 
both as he was obliged, and no more, the disappointment of his 
tutors, the mistrust of his fellows, and probably the weariness of 
himself—nevertheless, when anything could wake him up, doing most 
things as well as most—in a phrase, the most unboyable of boys. 
I have known his fast and almost only ally, as inseparable as far 
as the latter’s many friendships would allow, in the frankest athlete 
and most jovial cricketer of his time, to whom the best return 
the other could make, out of a hearty mutual affection, for the 
sacrifice of healthy hours, was in doing as many essays and verses 
for him as he could—luckily, just not good enough, out of his own 
facile indifference to well-doing, to rouse uncomfortable suspicions. 
Achilles and Pythias, to employ the athlete's airy scholarship, loved 
each other no better. But Achilles went on his way into a country 
curacy, with vicarage to follow, and seldom came to town but for the 
cricket-match, narrowed and unknown ; and Pythias, electrified haply 
into action by the realities of working life, which made of college 
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exercises the fragments of an unregretted dream, became a prominent, 
and more, a popular, member of the Commons. They met again once 
or twice, and they tried hard to be friends. The one stayed with the 
other, and the other with the one. But it was useless: they were as 
parted as the ways are. Pythias took better counsel with the new 
Commons intimate who had been as caviare to him in the young 
spring-time; while the new friend and fellow, whom in youth he had 
not known, became to him as near and heart-close as man may be to 
man, where not the closest “ knows half the reasons why we smile or 
sigh,” even when we know the half of that ourselves. And Achilles 
took himself back to his own different solitudes. The sentiment 
remained: no more. How does the tree grow? How? And what 
may it all mean? But therefore again and again I say, when the two 
things chance together, and the cnce boy-friend comes from London 
to be still the sharer and the sympathiser in the man-friend’s tastes and 
talk—dead books and living interests—then say with Shakespeare, as 
indeed you may speak from him at most times : 


“ Give me that man, 
.... And I will wear him, 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee.” 


Very pleasantly also to be tended and cultivated by the philosopher 


of the library-chair, whose type I have been desirous to suggest, is 
the growth of sympathetic friendships with women, for the fore- 
stalling and fortifying of the needs of age. It has, as we all know, 
been the world-old privilege and habit of the cynic to deny the 
possibility of all such friendships, to sneer at their uses and to 
depreciate their worth, and to bark in hoarse commonplaces about 
the supposed incapacity of the sexes to live in intimacy without 
“something behind.” The cynic is but a monotonous kind of person 
after all; and his themes and maxims are not more few and old than 
the methods in which he treats of them. And the reason for this is, 
I suspect, that the receipt for making a cynic is so easy. It is told 
of a certain man at college, who stood in much favour in his own 
eyes, that when at the end of term he was called in due course before 
the authorities, the quaint old master addressed him in these words: 
“Mr. Jackson, you are a very clever man, and your college thinks 
highly of you. Your tutor thinks highly of you, Mr. Jackson, and 
so does your master. But none of us, Mr. Jackson, think half so 
highly of you as you do of yourself.” Now in after-years, when 
Jackson after further trials found that the master had in this 
measured the world’s estimate and his own correctly, Jackson turned 
cynic. The world thought well of him, but not, in his own opinion, 
well enough. “You are much to be pitied, Jackson,” said a friend 
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to him in after-life, as he growled and grumbled in the rose-leaves. 
“You have a comfortable income of your own, and another from 
your country. You have good health, a good wife, and good children, 
and you do good work. But you are not the Emperor of China, and 
you naturally feel the indignity.” Poor Jackson! It may be 
doubted if Diogenes himself was not in advance of his time, and 
angry because his countrymen would not take his view of tubs. 
Happier perhaps the philosopher who has not tried to do too much, 
and, to use a colloquialism, doesn’t want to—who makes the round 
of such capacities as seem to be in him, as best he may, to the 
employment and enjoyment of his time, without being consumed by 
a burning desire to “ get on;” who placidly accepts such estimate as 
men give him, and presses not for more; who finally, in the spirit of 
true reverence and faith, and in no mere excuse for folding of the 
hands, reads “ Vanitas vanitatum” in the carvings over the door of 
life, saying to himself ever in the discouragements and disparage- 
ments which fall to him as to all of us, “ These things are the 
beginning, and neither the middle nor the end.” “ Imparo ancora,” 
said Michael Angelo when he was dying; and it is very meet and 
right that one of the most massive and famous of the creative heroes 
of the world should have so taught us all the lesson, that we are 
learners still. 

The philosopher of this school, then, believes sincerely in his 
friendships with woman-kind, without “anything behind” what- 
ever. He finds in his intercourse with them a something, 
especially perhaps on literary and kindred themes, where alone men 
and women do battle upon equal ground, which men’s talk cannot 
supply: while they perhaps gather the same good from him. Nor 
will either think the worse of the other, or anybody (being uncyni- 
cal) of either of them, if in his manner the philosopher should 
convey, without presumption or reproach, some touch of an old-world 
chivalry which is decaying, as many things of the old world are, 
not altogether to the advantage of the new. “You are a very 
charming woman,” it may be permitted to him to seem to say, 
“and under favourable conditions I might be very much in 
love with you. Indeed more or less, and in all good all honour, I 
rather think I am.” 

Thus far the library-chair prelude, for which the occupant, on his 
part, claims privilege of clergy. To philosophise is nothing, if it be 
not to digress ; though indeed to digress from a path before beginning 
on it, holds out poor promise of coming to the end. I have called 
this discourse “ Humours of Travel,” and am yet at home. If any one, 
however, should care to refer to the first sentence of it, he will see 
that it speaks of books, friends, and travel, as the three great tastes 
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that grow upon certain lines, and I have deait with the two first as 
briefly as may be before arriving at my text. My friend the cynic, 
moreover, if epigrammatically disposed, may be of assistance to me 
by suggesting that I have not digressed at all, for that the truest 
humour of travel lies in staying at home. That is pure nonsense, but 
it is true cynicism. It is not long, however, since I found myself in 
danger of falling into the same error, out of too much library-chair. 
In my young days I was always travelling, or imagining that I was. 
Whether or no it can really be called travelling to loaf away indefinite 
weeks in Paris on the north side of the boulevards, between the Grand 
Hotel (when Grand Hotels were not) and the curve in the bow over 
against the Rue Richelieu, or to carry the same spirit and no other to 
the Unter den Linden, the Corso, or the Fifth Avenue, there are 
many besides myself who, as they grow older, will be apt to enquire. 
Nevertheless, I travelled, and I loved it ; and it was, to use the simple 
school description, great fun. Now great fun is an education, for 
the humour of it remains. We are all “eyes and no-eyes,” I 
suppose, in young years if not always, according to what we care for 
and what we do not. I reproached myself much in those days for not 
seeming to myself to care for anything. It seemed to me that I 
never observed; and as to “thinking,” the lessons of my pastors and 
masters (are there none such amongst us now ?) had led me to the 
hopeless conclusion that it was a process so professional, so portentous, 
so complex, so confined to subject-matters which could not, hard as I 
tried, interest me in the slightest degree—and moreover, to judge by 
what results I could see, so profoundly depressing to the performer— 
that I thought that I could never think. The expression must be 
forgiven, for I know of no other. 

But I have lived to learn how strange and ever-moving a thing 
the mind’s education is; not that carved out for it by parents 
or by guardians, but that which is silently forcing its own way 
through its self-made bed, side by side with the prepared main 
stream which follows the lines of the Ordnance-map. Looking 
back upon the time-blurred past and its many avenues of travel, 
I find that my early memories of countries and of towns, of 
features of scenery and place, of lake and mountain and atmosphere 
and sunrise, of architecture, too, and art—of the many things I 
have grown up to mark closely and love well—are mixed and 
jumbled as the spires of Oxford, after his first flying visit, in the 
mental camera of Mr. Verdant Green’s papa. But as distinct as 
mountain-shapes upon a clear horizon, rising from the level and mist- 
covered plain, are to me all sorts of whims and oddities of humanity, 
and caprices of meeting or adventure. Where a picture is forgotten, 
a Waiter remains. Where I fail altogether to distinguish (from early 
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memories) the plain of Seville from the plain of Milan, some 
astonishing chance acquaintance at a table dhéte is inseparably 
connected with one place or the other, and his personality almost as 
distinct as if he sat opposite me now. Conversations of “twenty years 
syne” remain with me to be written down at need as exactly as 
others can describe the features of a lovely country, or the light and 
shadow of a famous work of art. Why? It was so, I suppose, that 
it was given to me imparare; that I might feel now, as I do feel, 
that my aimless wanderings were not altogether in vain. 

What first woke my young senses to think they were so, with a 
bitter sense of self-reproach, was a long-since article in the Saturday 
Review. I bought the paper at the station, to read in the Dover 
mail, one Saturday, when I was, as often, Boulevard-bound. The 
heading of the article was an odd one, and arrested my attention at 
once, chiming as it did with the mental question then unconsciously 
occupying me—why on earth was I going to Paris, or anywhere ? 
For it was called “The Capacity of the Mind to resist Knowledge.” 
Its text was the amount of effort required of man not to know more 
than he does know, being indeed an expansion of “ eyes and no-eyes,” 
and dwelling on the eternal round of internal rumination on nothing, 
with all the world of object open before us, which fills such space of 
lives. Everything in the article seemed to point a moral at me; 
and, anxious to share the new impression, I turned to the fellow- 
traveller who occupied the carriage with me. 

He came from Manchester; he was the most fluent talker a man 
may desire to meet, and his talk was one perpetual flow of fluctuations 
and of cotton. In that sphere he may have been very clever ; outside 
of it, he seemed literally without an idea. He had travelled much, 
about cotton ; he was going to Paris, about cotton—it had made a kind 
of wick of him. Strongly under the impression of the article I had just 
read, I assumed the attitude of a patient learner, and tried to master 
the elements of cotton. Failing, I felt myself a greater failure than 
ever, and having sounded my friend in vain, when cotton palled, on 
the common matters of men’s talk and knowledge, which he absolutely 
ignored, I offered him the Saturday Review, and pointed out the 
article. He read it with an alacrity and interest which surprised me, 
who had not expected such conscience in him. “ Dear me, this is 
admirable !”—*“ Capital ! ”»—“ Excellent !”—‘‘ How true!” were his 
occasional comments to himself. I was delighted. “Here,” I 
thought, “I have found a brother No-Eyes, like me awaking to the 
enormity of his ways. We will condole together, and by the time 
we reach Paris, may even have thought out in common how to begin 
to think.” Here he gave me back the article and emphatically 
spoke. “ This is wonderfully true,” he said. “ I’m always explaining 
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the cotton-market to some fellow who thinks he knows all about it ; 
and he won't listen to a word I say.” 

Oh, human nature! human nature, oh! For the rest of the 
journey, having thus squeezed my orange, I avoided my fellow- 
traveller ; but his appearance and all about him remain a fact with 
me; while why I went that time to Paris, where I stayed in Paris, 
what I did in Paris, and whether I went any further than Paris or 
not, I do not in the least remember. So it always is. My first 
acquaintance with Dresden left with me indistinct memories of the 
rushing Elbe (except.for a header where, and because, the Kop/- 
sprung was not gestattet, which resulted in my scraping half my face 
off against a gravelly bottom about two feet down), of the green 
vaults and the Saxon Switzerland, and even of the San Sisto 
Madonna—only a vivid record of the humours of the city gaol. 

It was on a dark summer evening when a college mate and I set out 
from our hotel to walk across the bridge. Half-way over, a gesti- 
culating policeman sprang from the shadow, and waved us to the 
opposite footpath of the bridge. We saw no reason, but obeyed. 
Then we agreed that it was too late, and turned back on the path we 
had been appointed to. The figure at once appeared again, and in 
voluble German ordered us back to the pavement from which he had 
just dismissed us. I thought he was mad; but when he began to 
enforce his views by physical suggestion, I rather angrily shook 
myself free and went on, for the moment seeing him no more. Just 
as we were nearing our hotel, however, he suddenly reappeared with 
a companion armed to the teeth; they silently arrested me and 
marched me off between them—it was nightfall—to the House of 
Detention. What for, I was without the glimmering of an idea, and 
my eloquent but barbarous German was received in silence. My 
friend followed behind, counselled prudence, and thought it was 
rather a joke. So did I, afterwards, but not at the time. It was 
good of him, at all events, not to seem to mind much. At eleven at 
night, just before closing, I was introduced to the gaol and brought 
before a high-born Von officer, who, after a brief colloquy with my 
accusers, informed me that I was brought there under the serious 
charge of knocking down a gendarme in the exercise of his duty. 
First I wanted to know what duty, but was sternly told that I should 
find that out in time. The conversation, naturally, was under 
difficulties, but I succeeded in appealing to logic, and pointing out 
that the gendarme’s beautiful uniform (with a passing compliment to 
the appearance of the force) was as clean as a new pin, which could 
not have been the case if I had knocked him down out of doors on a 
muddy night. This staggered the officer, but he passed it by; and 
as it was pallet-time I was ordered to my cell, and my friend to 
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withdraw. His testimony was rejected as interested; and when 
he began to say something about the British Lion (there were 
Palmerston ideas in those days), he was told that if there was any 
more of that he would be locked up too. He said there was no 
charge against him, but was answered that there very soon should be. 
He then talked a little, but not much, of sharing my imprisonment 
(we were young then and chivalrous), and was relieved by my pointing 
out to him as chivalrously, on my side, that he could do me much 
more good by following the path of duty, and going as early as he could 
to the English Legation. So he went away. 

Gloom fell on the prison, and I was immured. It was a narrow 
little solitary cell, with a hard straw pallet, and a barred window, 
four stories up. I was given no water and no comforts, and tossed 
somehow through the night; Silvio Pellico, the prisoner of Chillon, 
and other sufferers, knocking each other down in the mud in 
uniforms, like ninepins, through such snatches of dreams as came to 
me. With the early morning a gaoler appeared, with a lump of 
black bread and a jug of thick water for breakfast. With what sur- 
vived of the last, I might wash, if I cared about it. Hair-brushes 
were not entrusted to the occupants of the prison; nor, it occurred 
to me afterwards, to the officials. My gaoler grunted for all answer 
to my questions as to when and where I was to be examined, and 
went away ; leaving me, I am bound to confess, very much alone and 
very uncomfortable of mind. That little experience has given me a 
good deal to think about since, of the evil wrought officially, in this 
world, by sheer want of thought. I looked round my cell for some- 
thing to do; but there was nothing there but a German Bible (a 
rather doubtful piece of official taste, as it struck me) and a list of 
“Warnings to Prisoners,” hung up like the price-list in an hotel- 
room, with the accompanying Bible, from which I gathered that if I 
made a noise or otherwise acted disagreeably, I should be punished 
with various degrees of corporal punishment. I looked out of my 
window, which was not too high to forbid the distraction. There was 
a market underneath, and the sellers were gathering in the early 
summer morning. A very repulsive old woman with a cabbage-stall 
attracted my eyes; and, as I could not eat my black bread, I made 
little pellets of it at intervals, and shot them at her through the bars, 
unseen. I was at college, remember, and a good shot then. I often 
hit her; and her bewilderment and disgust, volubly expressed by 
execrations and contortions of the face, and appeals to neighbours who 
laughed at her, and vaguely looked up into the air as groups do in 
the London streets, to see apparently if there is a balloon anywhere, 
gave me much grim amusement. If I had been discovered, I suppose 
I should haye been punished with corporal punishment; but the 
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hours were going on, nobody came, or seemed to mean to come; my 
watch had been taken from me, and the clocks grew mixed and 
bothered me. I seemed to have been locked up for a week, and I 
didn’t care. I felt like the man who was lost in the Catacombs for 
an hour, and thought it was a month. As a matter of fact, my spell 
of solitary imprisonment (the phrase has given me the horrors ever 
since) lasted just twelve hours. At eleven in the morning, unkempt 
and seedy, and looking guilty of anything as long as it was mean, 
I was brought before my officer. My friend was there with a friendly 
attaché, who told me at once not to worry, for it would be all right, 
and restored me to self-content. My examination was through the 
authorised interpreter, who spoke the worst English I ever heard, 
whereas the officer and I could have got on very well in French. But 
that would have been informal. Reassured, and in comfortable pos- 
session of a certain sense of humour, which has carried me through 
worse ordeals than this (surely wit is a sword, and humour a shield, 
forged in the same armoury; and therein lies a definition), I 
vindictively determined to make that officer angry. And I did, very 
politely. I never saw man more so. My sin was obvious, when 
explained to me. There was a rule of the road on the bridge, by 
which you must cross on a fixed side and come back on the other, 
whereas in two minutes I had innocently gone on wrong on both. 

“That you must have known.” (Interpreter understood.) 

“ No, I didn’t.” 

“Then why didn’t you say so last night ?” 

“’Cos you didn’t ask me.” (Toole, anticipated.) 

“ But you must have known.” 

“ But I didn’t. Dresden isn’t everybody.” 

“ Does not the same rule prevail on London Bridge ? ” 

“T think not. But I never walk there.” 

“What! You live in London?” 

“Yes. But the citizens of London do not all walk on Londen 
Bridge—at least not every day.” 

“Then what’s it called London Bridge for ?” 

*‘ Because some of us live in Westminster.” 

“What! Vestmiinster! Where’s that? You said you lived in 
London.” 

“SoIdo. It’s the same thing.” 

“Ah!” (Discussion closed.) 

* * * * 

“ You knocked the gendarme down.” 
“T didn’t.” 
“You did! He says so.” 
“Well, he lies.” 
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“ What!” (Then in a sudden Napoleonic burst—F rench—not to be 
forgotten). “Monsieur, c'est impossible qu'un gendarme ait menti.” 

“Good gracious! ” 

“Do your policemen lie?” 

“They do; sometimes.” 

“ What do you do to them?” 

‘Lock them up, of course.” 

“Ah!” (Discussion closed.) 

* * * * 

“Were you ever transported before ?” 

“Was I ever what?” 

“Transported! deported! shut up! damn it, convict!” 

“QOhah! You mean in prison? It is not the same thing. But 
no—never.” 

“T do not believe you! You look as if you had.” 

“That's because you wouldn’t let me brush my hair.” 

“What do you want to brush that for?” 

“ Because it’s so dirty not.” 

“Dirty! Are my prisoners dirty? Are my warders dirty? Am 
I dirty ?” 

“TI don’t know. Und so sagt man dass im Sachsen—” 

“Ah! ah! ah! You have been makingjinterpreters with me all 
this time. Und Sie sprechen sehr wohl Deutsch ! wnd Sie verstehen 
Deutsch! u.s.w., U. 8. w. 

Prisoner finally released on bail, leaving his passport and his 
watch, which struck me as silly. Ten days of interviews with the 
minister—a “case” filling reams—and finally a permission to depart 
in peace, unless I liked to stay and prosecute the gendarme for per- 
jury, which would not have been worth it. I was by this time, of 
course, a casus belli ; but the minister and I agreed, in the name of 
England, that we would let Saxony off. And so comes back to me a 
true little story, told for the first time after some six-and-twenty years. 


When I began this paper, I meant but to write of some oddities of 
travel only two months old; but gossip ran away with me as gossip 
will; and if readers care to hear of me any more, I will tell them 
later how it was that in after-years, to paraphrase Charles Lamb, 
travel became to me, upon a new stock, the most delightful of all 
recreations. 


(To be continued.) 
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Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


AvTHOR oF ‘ PATRICIA KEMBALL,’ ‘THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS, 
‘THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHRISTOPHER KIRKLAND,’ ETC. 


CuapTer Y. 
HIS MAGNIFICENCE. 


Tue owner of Mock-Beggar prepared to establish himself as 
became his position and according to his programme. Hitherto 
he had lived but to gather in and hoard; spending only what 
was absolutely necessary on his own maintenance, and not much 
beyond on his daughter’s. Now he had made up his mind to 
mulct his possessions of so much for the greater gain to follow. 
He had to humble the Clintons and conquer Beaton Brows. He 
who had been the Pariah was now to take his place among the 
purest of the Brahmins; he who had been as the hunchback of 
society was now to be the prince, a head and shoulders above 
them all. This would take not a little from that garnered fruit 
of the pagoda-tree ; but it must be done. Else would he lose the 
whole work of his life—the whole point and meaning of his 
striving. 

And, costly as it must needs be, it should not be so costly to 
him as it would be to another. By judicious management he 
would get fuller value for his outlay, and he would be his own 
superintendent. Thus he would prevent, not only sinful waste 
and unlawful peculations, but also the copious percentages of 
the middle-men. He would be magnificent but not spendthrift ; 
and his cloth of gold should be a tight fit, with no lapping over of 
unconsidered edges. 

So it proved. The men who, on hearing of Mr. Carew’s in- 
tention to improve and renovate Mock-Beggar, flocked round him, 
hat in hand, soliciting the honour of his orders, soon found with 
whom they had to deal. From the architect to the hodman, all 
had to submit to close parings of those surplusages which are 
not included in the contract, but are winked at by the contractor 
—to a scraping away of the gilt which left but a flayourless kind 
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of cake for those who had hoped to fare sumptuously at the rich 
man’s expense. Whenever they or he had to gain a little 
advantage, one over the other, it was Paston who gained, and 
they who lost. And they had to submit. They might fume as 
they would, but, like lassoed bisons, they had to come to their 
bearings and acknowledge the strength of the cord by which 
they were held. 

Of all in his employ at this time the architect suffered most at 
Paston’s hand ; and the indignities which he had to endure as an 
artist went near to send him mad. His best ideas were ruth- 
lessly destroyed by the rich man’s resolute determination to 
allow of no superfluities and no unnecessary fineries—by the 
vigour with which he scraped down and the energy with which he 
pared away. Where harmony of style and completeness of idea 
demanded a carved corbel, Paston insisted on a moulded boss as 
cheaper and quite as effective. Where a bit of rich tracery would 
have perfected a delicate conception, a plain bevel, or a length of 
ovules or keys turned out by machinery, impoverished the design 
and travestied the thought. What should have been marble was 
stone ; what should have been hand-wrought was cast-work’ or 
moulded. In all places not to be tested by the touch, and where 
crafty imitation imposed itself on the majority as the real thing, 
there was the basest compromise and the most flagrant deception. 
Where art demanded thoroughness, ostentation contented itself 
with appearance; and avarice rejoiced in the saving effected 
thereby. Paston Carew was renovating Mock-Beggar for his own 
purposes, not for the honour and glory of the architect. More- 
over, being some one he paid, this man was for the time being, 
according to his philosophy, his bought slave bound to do his 
will, and with no more right to resent nor to oppose than has 
your sporting dog when you call him off his point to bring him 
to heel. 

The same kind of thing went on through all the details, indis- 
criminately. The main lines of the frontage and the broader 
decorations of the hall, the portico, the gallery, and the public 
reception-rooms, were kept as originally drawn. They made a 
handsome show, and were finer than those of any other house in 
the district. They dwarfed even the rugged stateliness of 
Clinton Hall, and made the Knoll no better than a cottage, and 
Five Oaks like a Swiss toy. But all that was not necessary to 
these main lines—all that came into the category of artistic 
perfection, the full value of which was understood only by 
experts and did not touch the general effect—all this was dis- 
allowed. It was a useless expense, said Paston, the millionaire— 
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as useless as a silken lining which no one sees, or pure gold 
where silver-gilt would do as well. 

More than this; with the outside aspect of a minor palace, the 
private dwelling-rooms and offices were left undecorated and but 
scantily repaired. Yetta’s little suite was prettily mounted, but 
in the poorest materials ; and when things were not confessedly 
simple they were imitation—silk on the surface and cotton in the 
substance. 

It was the same all through. Whatever was seen was showy, 
splendid, magnificent. Whatever was not seen was mean, scanty, 
squalid. In the finding of the house the same law obtained. 
There were not enough servants for any department; none of 
them were of the highest class ; and they were underpaid, under- 
fed, and overworked. The food allowance indeed was just above 
the line of perpetual hunger. Everything was scrupulously 
allotted and apportioned; and under Mr. Carew’s management 
simplicity ran into insufficiency, and moderation was semi-star- 
vation. Under cover of assisting his daughter in her inexperience, 
he himself was the housekeeper ; and nothing was too small for 
his attention nor too worthless for his denial. In a house where 
garden produce was abundant, he counted the potatoes one by 
one, and allowed the green vegetables to rot where they stood, 
rather than let his servants enjoy freely what at last had to go 
to the “vibrios of putrefaction.” He consoled himself for this 
waste by reflecting that it made good manure for the ground, and 
that returning to the soil what had been taken from the soil 
was a better employment of greens and carrots, than indulging 
his servants’ greediness and pampering their diseased appetites. 

During the time of the repairs and renovation, he and Yetta 
lived in a three-cornered, sunless little room on the ground-floor, 
which the Clinton girls had made their “ muddle-room.” And 
the sordid economies suggested by this narrow den where they 
ate and lived—where they had scant light, no curtains and only the 
bare amount of chairs and tables necessary—where there was no 
sense of prodigality, not even in sunshine nor yet in space—did 
much to reconcile Paston Carew to the larger expenses going on 
in the rest of the house. Here at least he saved, and set his 
daughter a good example. And thus—what with the parsimonious 
allowance of light and air in this little room giving the sense of 
saving—their one servant on the plea of not having place nor 
work for more—their own meagre subsistence on the plea of this 
one servant not having time for more luxurious cooking—the 
paring away of all architectural superfluities, and the satisfaction 
that he had in scraping off the gilt and leaving only the bare 
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bones of the contract to all concerned—Paston’s sordid soul was 
somewhat soothed, and he suffered less under the pain of his 
present outlay than might have been expected. 

Also he had his daughter as his companion; and the influence 
of her wonderful grace of manner and sweetness of disposition 
charmed, if it did not change, him. The one bit of unselfish 
romance in his life was centred in this innocent slayer of the only 
woman he had ever loved—this unconscious and irresponsible 
matricide. When the mother died and the child lived, he did 
not, like so many bereaved husbands, transform his love for that 
dead wife into enmity for the living child. He transferred it 
instead’; after that period of uncertainty which others besides 
Gargantua have gone through, when he did not know which 
feeling was most powerful—regret for the one or delight in the 
other—and carried to the frail being, whose advent had been his 
Gethsemane, all the deep and concentrated affection he had had 
for his wife. That blue-eyed and fair-haired little girl became the 
sole star in his dull and darkened sky—the angel who made 
beautiful with her presence what else would have been his 
desolate way. For her he toiled and lived and amassed his 
wealth. For her he schemed and denied himself, and wrung his 
gold out of the blood and tears of those miserable wretches whom 
he made his victims. It was all for her—all for Yetta—sweetest 
name in the whole earth to him, She should be the richest 
heiress in the county, and one of the richest in England. She 
should carry her fair head higher than the highest of those who 
had flouted him; and he would make her the local queen, to be 
worshipped and sought by the best—she, his daughter; and he, 
the son of Maurice Clinton’s housekeeper. 

He deluded his soul and blinded his conscience by this love. 
He made it the golden setting in which his avarice shone like a 
gem. It was not only his absolution, it was his justification for 
the merciless cruelties he committed, for the wrongs he did, the 
lives he destroyed. Never a thought of his iniquity tormented 
Paston Carew when he dried up the milk of those dark-skinned 
mothers and starved the nurselings at their breasts—when he 
smote the houses of the prosperous with the fatal brand of ruin, 
and took from the strong men the fruits of their labour, so that 
they died of want—thrusting them down to the grave in the 
sunshine of their days, as inexorably as if he had cast them 
beneath the wheels of the car of Juggernaut. No remorse 
haunted him—no doubt dismayed him. It was for Yetta—and 
for vengeance ; and the end sanctified the means. 

And now he had accomplished so much of his life’s great plan. 
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He stood where he would be—at the gate of his desires. Hitherto 
it had all been preparing the canvas—tilling the ground. Now 
he had realized his dream, and blazoned on the living page of 
fact the picture which had been his sustaining hope for all these 
thirty years. He had returned to Beaton Brows the richest mar 
there—one who counted his thousands to the local hundreds. 
He had taken Mock-Beggar, the second-best house in the place— 
and taken it over the head of his old enemy, French Clinton, who 
escaped the damage prepared for him by the unhonoured death 
which gave him the Hall. And having taken it, he had made it 
a finer place to look at than even that Hall itself. His daughter 
was a prize both for wealth and beauty a king’s son might be 
proud to win—and she was his. Her wealth was his to bestow 
—her beauty was his to give away. Yes, in truth he had con- 
quered all along the line—the shame of his birth ; the humiliation 
of his youth; the isolation which had been his inheritance; the 
decree of social ostracism that had been recorded against him— 
erased now by the unaided might of his own hand. Yes, he had 
conquered—all but those two snakes of avarice and revenge which 
had coiled round his heart, where they lay so closely clasped it 
seemed as if no power of circumstance, no force of feeling, could 
detach the one nor sate the other. 

Between his avarice and his ambition, the one claiming parsi- 
mony, the other demanding expenditure—between this desire for 
revenge and his love for his daughter, should her love by chance 
go where his hate rested—which would win? It was a strange sea 
of contradictions into which he had plunged, and no man could 
foresee the issue. 

Meanwhile all things went well. The house was finished, 
furnished, mounted, and put in order to receive the world, which 
did not show itself reluctant to be received. No one, save the 
Clintons, held out. Every person within visitable distance left 
cards at Mock-Beggar; and invitations came to the father and 
daughter as thick as if Beaton Brows and East Fellshire generally 
had been London in the season. The adoption was general; and 
not even the stiffest of the county folk refused the right hand of 
fellowship to the son of the unmarried housekeeper, who now 
stood as a proselyte within the gates receiving by grace the 
favours denied him by nature. 

Those deep-set burning eyes of his glowed with a strange inner 
light, as one by one the social heights were carried, and he was 
confessed the victor over circumstance—usually the conqueror of 
men. His exultant pride was at times almost a pain, backed as 
it always was by that consciousness of early humiliation which 
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never left him. Scarce a day passed wherein he did not remember 
French Clinton’s epithet flung into his face as if it had been a 
blow, when, as lads together, they had met in the road, and the 
well-born gentleman of long descent had insulted the nameless 
nobody. It had become by now a trick of memory, recurring 
almost automatically. But it always brought with it the same 
bitterness, the same deep vehement curse, the same intense desire, 
which now had become design, to revenge himself—and destroy 
the Clintons. 

It would come. He knew that it would come. Had not his 
father once said to him in the park when he, a boy about twelve, 
fumed for disappointment because the chestnuts were not ripe at 
the end of September : “ Tout vient 4 qui sait attendre”? And 
had he not taken that lesson to heart and hidden it there, and 
lived on it ever since he became a man? Surely! “Tout vient 
& qui sait attendre”! And to him, waiting, would come the ruin 
of the Clintons. 

Meanwhile he went about the world like any one else—was 
silent, reticent, undeclared ; avoided all discussions on matters of 
faith or politics; listened with unflagging patience to every 
propagandist who strove to win him over to the right side or the 
left ; silently assented to Grant Ellacombe’s pessimism, and smiled 
as if in harmony with Hugh Arrol’s Epicurean advocacy of 
pleasure as the supreme good ; was respectful to Mr. Harcourt’s 
classical allusions and tolerant of his scientific intolerance ; put 
in a few phrases, more as punctuations than as commentaries, 
when the Lord Lieutenant thundered against the Radicals who 
wished to destroy the institutions of the country and degrade the 
House of Lords into the mere echo of Birmingham ; and put in 
the same kind of verbal punctuations when Mr. James, the 
Radical member for the borough, button-holed him in the market- 
place and fulminated against the Three Estates. What he was 
and what he really thought, remained as profound a mystery as 
the manner in which he had amassed his rupees; and while all 
claimed him as a sympathiser no one could count on him as an 
adherent. Still, he was accepted. Every one visited him; some 
courted him; but no one really liked him. What of that? His 
money was a fact ; the impression made by his personality was a 
feeling. Between fact and feeling only Bedlamites would hesitate 
as to their choice. 

Yetta counted for something in this strange reversal of the 
old decree. She was so beautiful and so well-bred—so simple in 
her character and so complying in her temper—that she won all 
hearts, and not the toughest shut itself against her. Mrs. Arrol 
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was the most negative in praise, and Mrs. Harcourt went the 
nearest to the positive of fault-finding ; but even they could not 
say very much against a girl who did not flirt with men and was 
always attentive to and considerate of women, and who never 
gave the impression that she thought herself pretty, but rather 
the reverse, in that she never thought about herself at all. 

By this time odd stories of Paston’s extraordinary meanness 
had begun to circulate in the neighbourhood. No one who did 
business of any kind with him got off with a whole skin; and 
the value he got for his money would have bordered on the 
marvellous had it not touched so near to swindling. In spite of 
the breadth of the appearance of things at Mock-Beggar, the 
keen eyes of men, accustomed to do things with English liberality 
and thoroughness, detected the bald patches and waste places 
which the miser had not the heart to fill up, and wondered 
greatly at this union of ostentation and niggardliness, which 
was like a new reading in domestic economies to them. The 
servants complained, as servants will when they have a grievance 
to ventilate, and carried tales out of the house to sympathetic 
ears opened wide to receive them. The skimped allowances and in- 
ferior food—the sordid condition of all things not seen by the world 
—their own accommodation which was not fit for the traditional 
dog—the inability of Miss Carew to help them or herself; for all 
her father’s love for her and his indulgence, considering the man 
he was—the cold arbitrariness of his command, treating them as if 
they were his slaves, suffering no reply, justification, remonstrance 
—all became publicfproperty before the year was a quarter old, 
with addenda according to individual fancy. 

But all added to the odd kind of fascination which Paston had 
for the neighbours. They stood round him like spectators at a 
fair watching a conjuror who promises marvels. For the world, 
which so soon gets impatient of those who force themselves on 
its attention, is never weary of watching the lives which stimulate 
and do not satisfy its curiosity. They are riddles which everyone 
tries to guess—dramas of which everyone is wishing to see the 
next act. And Paston Carew was eminently a riddle to which no 
one had the exact key—a drama, on the dénotment of which 
no one had an approximate theory. His reticence was iron- 
bound ; his temperament like the ice on the summit of a volcano. 
He had but two vulnerable places—his love for his daughter, and, 
what few would have suspected, his superstition. He, whose life 
had been so remarkable an example of the power of a man’s own 
will and energy to conquer circumstance, added to his self-reliance 
a belief in unseen influences and supernatural interference, which 
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swept into the net of his acceptance all the marvels which have 
crystallised round craft here and ignorance there; and the 
miracle which was too strong for Paston Carew was yet to seek. 
But this was his own secret only ; and even his daughter did not 
share it. 


Cuapter VI. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Aut things were now in order at Mock-Beggar, and the last 
large outlay had to be made. This was the “ house-warming ” 
which Paston felt bound to give, to annoy the Clintons by his 
magnificence, to dazzle the neighbourhood, and to return the 
civilities his reputed wealth had gained him. 

“Tt shall be something to remember,” he said to his daughter, 
when he told her that he was about to give a ball, such as they 
had never had before in this hide-bound old place. “They have 
to recognise their Master. And when it is over—that will be 
the last expense!” he added with a sigh that was almost a groan. 

“Tt is sure to be well done if you arrange it, father,” said 
Yetta fondly. 

Her belief in her father was as unbounded as her love for him. 
She saw him as he wished her to see him—devoted, tender, 
reasonable, just—not by any means lavish, but eminently just; 
and justice, as he often told her, was a greater quality than 
generosity. Any one could fling his shillings out of the 
window, but it required a man of a certain genius to apportion 
fairly, and fit expenditure to need. The only thing that troubled 
Yetta in her father’s management was the food-department of 
the kitchen. For themselves, that eternal leg of mutton alter- 
nated by that unvarying joint of beef—“the roasting part of 
the round” as being most profitable and economical—seemed 
natural and right. It was the kind of thing she had had at 
school; and she was not accustomed to variety nor desirous of 
luxury. But she did not like to think that the poor servants 
were pinched, as they were, when they came and complained to 
her of this and that—either not enough for the half of them, 
or not fit for pigs, let alone human beings; and would she please 
speak to her papa and try to get them better rations ?—which 
thing, however, he flatly refused to do, telling her not to let 
herself be imposed on, and to trust in him that he knew best and 
did what was right. Beyond this all was rose-colour ; and she did 
not apply to herself and her father Grant Ellacombe’s doctrine on 
the subjectivity of life. 
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“T know how to lay out my money to the best advantage, and 
to get the fullest value for my expenditure—which is what few 
men do know,” he answered, in reply to his daughter’s flattery of 
love. “Any one can order a thing of this kind if he does not 
mind what he spends; only a good financier can do it well, yet 
not throw away an unnecessary rupee.” 

“ Yes,” assented Yetta a little vaguely. ‘“ Who will you have, 
father ?” 

“ Every one who has called on us,” he said. “And that is 
almost every one this side of the county. I have made out the 
list; we shall have about four hundred people.” 

“What a pity the poor Clintons will be shut out!” said Yetta, 
who knew nothing of the enmity between the houses. She knew 
no more than that there were four girls in deep mourning, that 
the family was under a heavy cloud of sorrow, and that of course 
they had not called on this account—no other reason being 
possible, and this one all-sufficient. 

Paston lowered his eyes to hide what he knew spoke in them. 
It was not in his programme to declare public war. There are 
methods of attack besides a fight in the open. 

“They are in mourning,” he said curtly. 

“Yes,” she returned ; “so of course they cannot come. But I 
am so sorry for all those poor girls. They all look exactly alike, 
exactly of the same age, and are so wretched. Why are they 
so wretched, father ?” 


A flash came from Paston’s eyes, which lighted up his face as if 
with infernal fire. 

“ How should I know?” he said coldly; then again that fire 
shot from his eyes with a kind of demoniacal triumph, as he said 
in his dry, measured accents: “Perhaps some one whom they 
once wronged has cursed them—and the curse is working.” 

Yetia shuddered. 

“What an awful thought!” she cried. “Do you believe in such 
curses, father? Would God let them take effect ?—for they are 
wicked in themselves, and surely He would not let them work! 
We have no right to curse each other. We ought to pity and 
forgive instead.” 

“In Utopia,” said Paston Carew with a vicious sneer. Then 
he added in his usual manner: “These are questions no man 
can settle off-hand. We do not know by what beings we are 
surrounded—what power of command lies in a man’s own soul— 
what influences he can direct and regulate by his will. The 
Bible speaks of a curse as omnipotent. In India it is both 
believed in and acted on; and I myself have seen it work the will 
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of him who was wronged—of him who cursed his wrong- 
doer.” 

He said these last words with strange fervour, as though it 
pleased him to utter them. 

“Things seem to be different in India from what we know them 
here in England,” said Yetta. “Those jugglers—what extra- 
ordinary things they do!—and then the Fakirs who are buried for 
six months and are dug up again alive and well! What a 
wonderful country! How much I should like to see it again!” 

“ Yes, India stands nearer to the Unseen than this fat pudding- 
headed West,” said Paston. ‘ There, men have not overlaid their 
spiritual faculties with the gross food and heavy drink which 
make the Englishman like one of his own cart-horses—strong, 
muscular, brutal, material. In India we have a life beyond 
the physical, where the Unseen is all-powerful. Man has thus 
two forces instead of one, and the spiritual is the stronger of the 
‘two. There are things, child, which we must accept though we 
do not understand them ; and the power of the curse is of them.” 

“But have the Clintons done wrong, father? Have they 
harmed any one so that this awful kind of revenge would be 
permitted ?” 

“ Have they?” he answered quickly. “ How should I know?” 
he then said in a measured voice. “Ihave not the honour of their 
acquaintance.” 

“They seem to be harmless enough,” said Yetta. ‘“ And yet 
they are not quite like other people. Last Sunday, at church, when 
we were standing up for the hymn, Lady Jane looked at me so 
strangely ! When I looked at her—for I think I was unconsciously 
fascinated, and felt bound to look—she never turned her eyes away, 
nor lowered them, as most people do when they are caught staring 
—but just kept them fixed, as if she wanted to look me down.” 

“And did she?” asked Paston hastily. 

“Of course! I was only too glad to turn my own eyes away. 
I think she would have turned me into stone if I had not. What 
a strange face she has—not a pleasant one, it is too sharp—and 
yet she must have been pretty when she was young! ” 

“Do not let her get this kind of power over you,” said Paston 
very earnestly. “You must resist her, child. She is trying to 
overcome you.” 

_“Qh, it did not make me really uncomfortable,” said the girl 
simply. “It was only rather odd and not quite ladylike; but I 
forgot it when the hymn was over. I only thought that she 
would have been better bred and more ladylike—that was all.” 

“All the same, do not let her overcome you,” repeated her 
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father as earnestly as before. “You do not know what influence 
she may have to hurt you.” 

Yetta looked at him with some surprise. She had been 
brought up by a woman who had reduced superstition to its 
smallest possible fraction, and, outside the limits of the Christian 
miracles, had denied the existence of marvels. 

“While I am with you, father, I need fear no one,” she said 
affectionately. 

He smiled ; and a certain sadness in his smile gave a strange 
softness and almost beauty to his keen, hungry, razor-edged face. 

“No; while I am with you, you have nothing to fear,” he said 
tenderly. “Ihave power enough to protect my own. Money is 
the true Solomon’s seal which compels even the demons. And 
yet I have not so much,” he added, with an accent almost of fear. 
“Do not think, my child, because I do what I can to place you 
well in the world and make your life happy, that Iam rich. I 
am not! Ihave only just enough to live on—and that with great 
care, great economy; understand that, Yetta—great care, great 
economy,” he repeated with a tremulousness that suggested tears. 

“Yes, dear father,” she returned cheerfully. ‘Ido not wish 
to be extravagant.” 

“Good girl, no!” he said. “ But now let us think of the ball. 
Tell me, do you specially wish for any young man as your partner ?” 

He asked this sharply, though he knew that he had no cause 
for suspicion. 

“No,” said Yetta simply. “Ido not care for one more than 
another. Of course I like best those who dance best—but then 
so do other girls,” she added, her unselfishness breaking through 
the girl’s natural desire to have efficient partners; “so I must 
take my chance. Or rather, in our own house I must give up to 
others and think of them.” 

“No; as the young mistress you must first be thought of,” said 
Paston firmly. “So I shall give you to Lord Masdew as his 
special charge. And now, your dress. You must be dressed well 
—you must outshine them all. At your age of course you must 
wear white. I should like you to have a white velvet, em- 
broidered about with silver.” 

“Dear father!” said Yetta a little aghast. ‘A white velvet 
embroidered with silver would be too heavy for a dance, and not 
quite suitable for my age.” 

“Tt would be superb. It would be the best. It would make 
you like a queen,” said Pastou with an outburst of parental 


énthusiasm, rare even from him—enthusiastic as he was about 
his daughter. 
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“Tt would be very beautiful, dear father—superb, as you say,” 
said Yetta, with a certain pretty hesitation that masked a very 
real dismay ; “but indeed, believe me, it would not be suitable. 
And then it would be so fearfully expensive!” she added, almost 
by instinct adopting the argument she felt would be most 
weighty with her father. 

His keen face, which had expanded with the pleasure of his 
pride, contracted into its usual expression of hungry watching 
and reticent self-defence. 

“Yes, I suppose it would be expensive,” he said in a somewhat 
lowered voice. 

“Indeed, dear father, it would—very—far more so than 
necessary,” she answered. 

“About how much—twenty pounds?” he asked. “Twenty 
pounds is a large sum to give for a girl’s frock!” 

“Tt would be twice that,” said Yetta, lifting up her eyebrows. 
“White velvet and silver—it would be ruinous!” 

“We must not think of it then,” said Paston hurriedly. “It 
was only my fancy, and we must give it up for something more 
modest. It is folly to throw money away unnecessarily.” 

“Yes,” said Yetta, “great folly.” 

“ And a simpler dress will, as you say, be more suitable—even 
more becoming,” he argued. 

“Much more,” she said emphatically. 

“Ten pounds ought to get you a beautiful frock,” he said. 

“Yes, it will—quite beautiful,” she answered. 

“Eight, or perhaps even less might do? What say you to 
eight—or indeed five? Five ought to do for you, Yetta.” 

“T will see what I can do with Mrs. Capper,” she replied. 
“Leave it to me and I will be as economical as possible. Trust 
me, father!” 

“Yes,” he returned doubtingly. ‘“ You will be all that is careful 
and good I know, and I can trust you; but you are young, my 
Yetta, and inexperienced ; and the world is made up of wretches 
who prey on inexperience. I must take care of you and myself. 
So let it stand thus—you must tell your woman five pounds is 
the limit; and she must give you a handsome gown for the 
money.” 

He breathed a sigh of relief as he said this. He had lost his 
vision of his fair child in queenly velvet and maiden silyer—but 
he had saved his money. Forty pounds for his fancy? Prepos- 
terous! He who had millions—to spend that sum on one dress, 
albeit to aid his cherished scheme of supremacy and for the adorn- 
ment of his beloved child? The thought made him shiver, as at a 
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danger barely passed, and involuntarily he closed his fingers on 
the key of the safe where he kept his securities and his records— 
those securities which he was never weary of handling and 
caressing, verifying the gross amount and adding to the bulk. 
Week by week and almost day by day he was investing and re- 
investing—keeping his balance at the bank as low as was in any 
way workable, and voluntarily making himself feel cramped and 
straitened that he might be justified in his miserliness. 

“ And now, after this ball, Yetta, we must draw in,” he went on 
to say. ‘Too much of this would ruin me outright. As it is, it 
will make a terrible hole in my finances,” 

“Dear father! and you are spending all this money partly to 
give me pleasure,’ she said affectionately. “How good you 
are!” 

He looked at her fondly. 

“Reward me by being a good and dutiful child,” he said; 
“prudent in your conduct and economical in your expenditure. 
Let no one have cause to talk of you, Yetta, except in terms of 
praise—and even not too much of that; and help me to save in 
every way you can.” 

“T will,” she answered. 

“People think me much richer than I am,” he continued. 
“Do not you make the same mistake. I have been spending 
frightfully since I came to England, and I am by many many 
thousands a poorer man to-day than I was when I landed. I have 
spent fully half my fortune. You can easily believe that by 
what you see of the outlay I have made!” 

“Yes,” said Yetta. ‘‘ You must have spent tremendously, dear 
father. You have bought and beautified and furnished this lovely 
house—and now this ball!” 

‘This ball is the last,” he repeated. “After this we must live 
with extreme frugality.” 

“Yes,” she said; “though I do not really see where we can 
save,” she added ingenuously. 

“ We use too much sugar,” said Paston, with the air of a man 
noticing a defect but too magnanimous to find fault. “And 
sugar is not wholesome when taken in large quantities. It will 
ruin your teeth and skin, Yetta.” 

“JT will be more careful,” said Yetta. ‘I will leave it off in 
my tea.” 

“Do so, my dear. It will be better for your health as well as 
for my pocket. I count on you, you see, my child, to help me in 
every way possible. And it will be better for you in the end. I 
want to leave you a sufficient income whenI am gone. All that 
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we save now will be for your advantage hereafter. But I assure 
you we must save. I have already spent over two-thirds of my 
fortune.” 


“That is more than half,” said Yetta, a little perplexed in her 
arithmetic. 

“Yes, more than half,” he answered with decision. ‘ Two-thirds 
if a halfpenny—and even more.” 


Cuapter VII. 
THE HOUSE-WARMING. 


Tas house-warming at Mock-Beggar was naturally an event 
of some importance at Beaton Brows. Really, society had had 
enough to satisfy its cravings in these later times. Usually so 
uneventful, these last few months had given it cause for endless 
talk, and suspended its normal occupation of scarifying reputa- 
tions, by which it generally kept itself alive. The suicide ?—or 
death by misadventure ?—of old Colonel Clinton; the return of 
the disreputable housekeeper’s formerly ostracised son as a Nabob 
possessed of untold wealth ; his purchase and renovation of Mock- 
Beggar, flung like a challenge in the face of the Clintons; his 
character for meanness and hardness, and the mystery of silence 
with which he surrounded his past life and present thoughts; 
Yetta’s sweetness and beauty added to the almost fabulous tale 
of her presumptive possessions ; and now this house-warming, to 
which all looked as a kind of key-note, with the speculations 
and new dresses it included—yes, without doubt there had been a 
succession of rich harvests, and no barren time as of old, when 
ingenuity had to invent that industry might destroy. 

At last the great night came, and Beaton Brows, with all the 
visitable people for miles round, streamed through the wide- 
opened gates and thronged the spacious rooms of the house where 
two generations of Clintons had lived—pending the time when 
they migrated to the Hall which should have been Paston 
Carew’s. Everything was magnificently done. Criticism which 
came to condemn remained to praise; and the flaws so diligently 
sought were not to be found. 

Paston, millionaire and miser, knew what was expected of him 
and what he had to buy. He went ahead of the first and made 
the last secure. It was a costly affair, and he would rather have 
parted with so much blood than all this gold; but it had to be 
done, and he paid the price like a man whose first difficulty had 
been in his decision. That made, the rest was comparatively easy. 
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In this entertainment Paston’s financial genius came into play, 
as it had already done in his house-building. He got the great 
London firm, with whom he contracted for the whole thing, into 
a vice, and squeezed them as dry as a lemon. He allowed no 
skimping of supplies and no inferiority of material. He would 
have his money’s worth, down to the last farthing—and he had it. 
They, on their side, had made their bargain a little too airily. 
Sharp men of business by whose professional thaumaturgy the 
stipulated pounds were wont to multiply themselves like the 
bulbs of a lily, and unforeseen extras were sure to come to the 
same amount as the original sum agreed on, they had not 
expected to meet with more than their match in a country 
gentleman presumably unused to deal with figures. They had 
counted on turning a pretty penny on the transaction ; but they 
had to acknowledge their master in the art of financial sleight- 
of-hand before they had done with Paston Carew, and the 
would-be biters were shrewdly bitten. Hence the thing was 
magnificently done as much at the expense of the contractors as 
of himself; and to know this was to Paston as an anodyne laid on 
a sore. 

“Remarkably well done—really quite creditable to the taste 
of our host!” said Mr. Arrol, with that curious air of patronage 
which some men carry into their approbation—an air which says: 
“T should have done it rather differently and decidedly better ; 
but this is highly commendable, and may be judiciously praised.” 

“ Rather too much glare and glitter,” said Mr. Ellacombe. 

“Think so?” returned the other. “You are wrong. Half the 
success of a thing of this kind is in plenty of light and showy 
ornaments. Lights, flowers, champagne, colour, and shady places 
for quiet couples—and there you are! Not much else is wanted 
to make the thing go well.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said Mr. Ellacombe. “Froth of the 
lightest kind goes down better than more solid substance. It is 
the law of modern society.” 

“My dear fellow, what would you have?” laughed the banker. 
“ Solidity and thoroughness would be as much out of place in a 
thing of this kind as a miserere chanted by monks for the music, 
or an ox roasted whole for supper. The genius of the day goes for 
froth. That band in the ball-room, rattling out the veriest 
rubbish by way of music, but rubbish which makes the young 
people dance their best—ices and creams and champagne in the 
supper-room—those twopenny-halfpenny lights which make so 
good an effect in the garden—those plants hired for the occasion 
at so much the dozen—those awnings of striped calico festooned 
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to look like tents—all show and no substance if you will! But 
what more would you have? They answer their purpose.” 

“T would not have this kind of thing at all,” said Mr. Ella- 
combe. “ This sacrifice of money to mere show—the mere passing 
amusement of the senses—is as childish as it is disastrous. It is 
like burning away one’s fortune in fireworks.” 

“Tt all stimulates trade and gives employment,” said Mr. 
Arrol. 

“So would things of graver value and more permanence,” was 
the reply. 

The banker smiled for all answer; then bowed with more than 
ordinary deference of manner to handsome Lady Dayman, who 
came in on the arm of her antiquated husband, Sir James. 
Superbly dressed and magnificently arranged, she looked, as she 
always did, the very incarnation of cheerfulness and content. 
He, on the contrary, had the air of a man under sentence of 
death and not reconciled to his fate. He was a small, bloodless, 
shrivelled atomy, whose close-fitting black wig did not reach 
beyond his fair wife’s dimpled chin. Full forty years stretched 
between their respective registers; but senile dotage on the one 
side, ambition and impecuniosity on the other, bridged the natural 
chasm; and the eldest daughter of the retired army-surgeon 
became the well-dowered wife of the worn-out City knight, 
and thus slipped for ever the Cinderella garments into which she 
had been born. 

So far as the world saw, she made a good and debonnaire kind 
of wife. She gave no cause for scandal; was discreet while gay ; 
pleasant to all and compromised with none; was evidently a good 
woman of business—witness her frequent visits to the bank, and 
Mr. Arrol’s as frequent visits to Clear View, where she and Sir 
James lived ; her affairs requiring a great deal of good manage- 
ment—especially since the birth of her boy—now just a year 
old. What on earth made Sir James so melancholy and 
depressed no man could tell, and my smiling gracious lady guve 
no hint. 

Mr. Arrol had his theory; but then Mr. Arrol always had his 
theory, no matter what the subject. He knew where the moles 
ran underground and when the nightshade seeded ; and not a dog 
barked but he could sketch you the shape of the intruder who 
had stolen past the kennel. He never gave out this theory clear 
and clean, with respect to Sir James Dayman’s evident discomfort. 
He only said he could guess why ; but he was too deep in the con- 
fidence of the family to discuss their affairs ; and then he used to 
add that Sir James was an old fool, and my Laly had much to 
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bear; and was it her fault if the daughters by the first marriage 
made themselves unpleasant because they regretted this birth of 
the heir who would diminish their portions so seriously? If the 
old boy had wanted to keep his daughters’ fortunes intact, he 
should not have married a fine young woman like Lady Dayman ; 
and as things were, he was as ungrateful as he was ridiculous. 

Which grew to be the current opinion concerning these two 
people:—my Lady was to be pitied and Sir James was an un- 
grateful old fool; and the daughters of the first marriage were 
utterly unreasonable to object to the advent of little Regy, the 
heir, seeing that it was only what might have been expected. 

Standing in line with her husband, backed by a bank of plants 
and flowers, wherein artificial dracenas and colias were so 
deftly mingled with real geraniums and fuchsias as to have 
deceived the lynx eyes of Paston himself, pretty Elsie Arrol—his 
Laura—was talking esthetic nonsense with FitzGeorge Standish 
—her Petrarca. They were bewailing the hopeless vulgarity of the 
present, and the need of going back on the traditions of the past 
if society were to be saved from its own corruption. They had 
already condemned science as profanation, steam as iniquity, 
machinery as satanic, and had confessed to Art as the one pole-star 
in the mental sky by which man ought to guide his course; 
and now they were criticising the guests, like two commonplace 
gossips of no more special culture than the rest. But as he stood 
in the pose of a Byzantine saint, and she in the stiff dignity of 
a lady of the sixteenth century, they sincerely believed that their 
commonplaces were superior utterances, and that the vulgarity 
of mind they condemned they did not share. 

“How much better it would have been,” they said, “had it 
been a costume ball, where historical correctness would have 
taught—and shamed--the rampant hideousness of the present 
time! Francia, Luini, Botticelli—what mines of beauty would 
have been opened! Beaton Brows might have dated a new era 
from this night had things been done with artistic skill and 
judgment.” 

“Even a calico ball would have been better than this,” said 
Elsie Arrol. 

“There would have been less ostentation,” said FitzGeorge 
Standish, with a glance at his own mortification in broadcloth— 
he who longed to clothe himself in vélvet, with jewelled baldrick, 
band and collar, plumed hat and needle-made lace, and who 
thought himself defrauded of his rights because he had been 
born in the nineteenth century and not at any time from the third 
to the sixteenth. ‘The ostentation of these successful parvenus 
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makes the heart of the true artist sad, and withers up the joy 
of the earnest Christian who would go back to the days of the 
primitive faith,” he added in his slow, weak, drawling voice. 

“How handsome Lady Dayman looks to-night!” said Mrs. 
Ellacombe, who was standing near; and herself, in her own way, 
one of the most beautiful women in the room, 

“She would be more beautiful if she were dressed with more 
real taste,” said Mrs. Arrol, with a complacent glance at her 
own stiff, stately, sixteenth-century costume—the least of all 
suited to her style. “She is far too modern—too millinerfied.” 

“With a superabundance of debased fioritura,” said FitzGeorge 
Standish. ‘Too florid in flesh and too highly decorated in 
person.” 

“A great deal,” said Elsie Arrol. 

“Oh! you two saints go in for the pre-Raffaelite craze—lank 
folds with nothing underneath ’em, square jaws, long chins, flat 
lips, and attenuated limbs suggestive of insufficient food and 
defective assimilation,” rattled off the banker with a laugh. 
Then in a half-aside to his wife, he added gallantly: “I am 
very glad, my dear, that you are of a different type from 
your ideal. You would not have suited me else. By Jove, to- 
night you are positively delicious! Though I do not think Lady 
Dayman a failure, you are the better of the two!” 

“IT know what a Philistine you are, Hugh. You need not 
try to flatter me into approving your bad taste. But Iam glad 
you think I look nice. Only I don’t believe you really do!” she 
answered, with a coquettish pout that masked a smile and meant 
an invitation. 

The Arrols did a great deal of this kind of flirting, both in 
private and in public. She found it useful, and he made it pay. 

“The prettiest girl here, however, is Miss Carew herself,” said 
Mrs. Ellacombe, looking affectionately at Yetta, who, with Lord 
Masdew, at this moment came through the muslin-curtained door- 
way of the ball-room. “ Her colouring is quite as good as Lady 
Dayman’s, and she is more refined both in feature and figure.” 

“She will be splendid when she is a little older,” said Mr. Arrol. 
“At present, she is immature—tant soit peu green and crude. 
Her arms, for instance, are too thin—L’amour n’a pas passé par la.” 

“You mean she is not yet spoilt,” said Grant Ellacombe. 

“Is she not a little too young to connect with love at all?” 
added his wife. “A girl’s life is so charming, if you men would 
but believe it, and leave it alone.” 

“And lose the most beautiful moment and the most delightful 
task ?” said Mr. Arrol. 
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“ Lose nothing—merely wait and let her enjoy herself in her own 
way. We, who know the pleasure of a happy girlhood, grudge the 
time when its careless serenity shall have passed—-when its happy 
indifference shall be exchanged for the pain and excitement of love.” 

Mr. Arrol laughed—that rich fruity laugh which somehow 
associated itself with the idea of grapes and port-wine. 

“That is a woman’s view,” he said. ‘“ Happily, we men think 
differently.” 

“Girls are women—or rather women were once girls, and 
know,” was Mrs. Ellacombe’s reply. 

“ No life is perfect till it has passed through the fiery baptism 
of a desolating love,” said FitzGeorge Standish mournfully. 

“The adjective was needless. It is inherent to its condition,” 
said Grant Ellacombe. 

“No, no, Grant! That I deny!” cried his wife, smiling. 

* And I!” said Mr. Arrol. 

“ But from a different standpoint,” said Mr. Ellacombe, a little 
uneasily. 

“Probably,” replied the banker drily. 

Yetta crossed the room and came up to them. Surely Mrs. 
Ellacombe’s verdict was justified! She was by far the most 
beautiful creature of the evening, for all that she was still in 
the unopened bud of girlhood where others had more maturity of 
perfection. She was dressed very simply, in some soft clinging 
stuff of the cream-colour suited to her age and state; yet she 
had somehow the air of being better dressed than those whose 
materials were worth four times as much as hers; and, while in 
no way esthetic, her want of superfluous bows and ends and 
puffs and flounces gave her a certain simplicity of tone and 
statuesque grace eminently lovely. She wore a magnificent neck- 
lace of pearls—each pearl a small fortune in itself. There were 
three rows of perfect purity and more than ordinary size. This 
necklace had been one of the tributes exacted by Paston from a 
certain rajah whose unjust cause he had upheld and gained—for a 
consideration; part of which was in these superb jewels. Her 
rich auburn hair was bound as neatly round her head as its 
natural curls allowed; but everywhere it broke out into gracious 
little rings and fringes which shone like ruddy gold when they 
caught the light. Her tall and slender figure had in it the very 
thought of a lily—the very essence of a flower; and in the 
graceful undulation of her movements was the meaning of 
melody and the translation of rhythm into action. 

Flushed with her dance—smiling with a girl’s frank pleasure 
in the brilliancy, the excitement of all about her—glad that the 
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thing was such a success, and that her father was thereby glorified 
—she was like something removed from the ordinary creatures of 
clay ; and even Mr. Arrol, who had a moment ago called her 
crude and unripe, caught his breath as men do when a beautiful 
woman passes by. 

“Do you not dance, Mrs. Arrol?” she asked the banker’s pretty 
little wife, still standing in stiff dignity backed by the bank of 
flowers, where FitzGeorge Standish posed for a Byzantine saint. 

“T dance? ohno! Dancing is not at allin my line!” answered 
Elsie with a smile more of pity than of pleasure. 

“ How sorry you must be,” said Yetta simply. 

“You are fond of dancing, I see, Miss Carew,” said Mr. Arrol, 
with his soft stare. 

“Yes, I am,” she answered. 

“With reason,” laughed Lord Masdew. 

“How pretty the garden looks from here!” she said, to divert 
the talk from herself. 

It was filled with coloured electric lamps, by which the flower- 
beds looked as if they were of silver—silver plates out of which 
rose living gems—rubies, sapphires, golden cups, silver wands, 
and great bowls of shining pearl. 

“Tt is superbly Eastern!” said Mr. Arrol. 

“Tt is lovely, my dear!” said Mrs. Ellacombe heartily. 

“Yes,” answered Yetta; “ that is its beauty—it is Eastern! It 
is like a picture out of the ‘Arabian Nights.’ ” 

“Are you still in that cycle?” asked FitzGeorge Standish. 
“We archeologists have gone through it. This Christian 
civilization of ours has had another apotheosis ! ” 

“Then do you not like it?” asked Yetta, with a little air of 
distress, 

“TI did not say that,” he replied. “I was only drawing a 
comparison.” 

“ Proverbially odious,” put in Mr. Arrol. 

“T was afraid you were not pleased,” said the girl simply. 

“Who would fail to be pleased?” was Mr. Arrol’s gallant 
rejoinder ; and: “ We are all charmed—it would be impossible not 
to be,” was Mrs. Ellacombe’s reply. 

Slowly traversing the rooms, speaking very little to any, but a 
few words to all, Paston Carew did the honours in his dry, quiet, 

reserved way. No one was left out and no one was specially 
noticed, save those who had titles—title and hereditary rank 
counting their full value with the man who had conquered fortune 
against odds. Among others he gravitated to the small knot of 
Beaton Brows’ notabilities with whom his daughter had just been 
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speaking. Now she had been claimed by her partner and had 
gone back to the ball-room. 

Apparently Paston had taken a great liking for Mr. Arrol—his 
opposite in all things; for he never lost an opportunity for some 
courteous and half-flattering notice. Mr. Arrol was accustomed 
to this kind of thing from persons whose revenues were a little 
shaky, and for whom therefore it might be supposed private 
friendship would bolster up rotten securities—but this chain of 
reasoning did not hold good with Paston Carew. Between the 
two it was he who could help the bank, not the bank which 
would accommodate him. Hence Hugh Arrol took these dry, 
reserved, but all the same, flattering notices, as due to his own 
personal merits only ; and he was proportionately gratified. 

To Mr. Ellacombe too, Paston was always in a certain sense 
markedly respectful. The pessimism which found more sorrow 
than joy in creation he let it be seen fell in line with his own 
views—for Mrs. Ellacombe just suited him as Yetta’s chaperon 
and chief adviser among women. Little Mrs. Arrol he left alone 
as much as he could, seeing that he had set himself to gain her 
husband. He could not follow her intellectual vagaries, and 
indeed looked on her in his heart as slightly insane. He thought 
the same of FitzGeorge Standish, whose want of business faculty 
he held in supreme contempt; while to himself, his only confidant, 
he said of Hugh Arrol: “ He is a vain, sensual fool who squanders 
his money like a schoolboy”—of Grant Ellacombe: “He is a 
sour-livered misanthrope who does not know the pride of ambition, 
the value of money, nor the joy of success.” 

So much for the dry flattery he shed over Mr. Arrol—for the 
respectful acquiescence in his philosophy intimated to Grant 
Ellacombe ! 

As he stood there, at once observant and reticent, respectful to 
others and dignified in his own person—the reputed owner of 
millions—the richest man in the whole county of Fellshire—the 
conqueror of fortune all along the line—the father of Yetta, who 
herself was a royal person’s prize—a man to whom wealth and 
rank, blue blood and long inheritance paid homage—but one 
thought possessed them all: “And this is Patty Carew’s bastard 
son!” 

He and they had the same thought. It ran round them like an 
electric shock ; but while it crimsoned Elsie Arrol’s cheeks with a 
sudden flush of social shame and lifted the corners of FitzGeorge 
Standish’s narrow lips, it made Mr. Arrol’s soft eyes twinkle with 
suppressed humour, saddened Grant El!acombe’s lank visage with 
a deeper sense of the hollowness, the unreality of all things, and 
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shone like a divine ray of sympathy in his wife’s sweet loving 
smile, as she turned to Paston and said with almost tremulous 
cordiality : “I congratulate you, Mr. Carew, with all my heart. 
Everything is perfect!” 

Just a shade of emotion flitted over Paston’s face. Though not 
his supreme triumph, this was something won on the way, and a 
forecast of the conquest he had given himself so much pain to 
make. But he did not show more than just this fleeting glimmer 
of emotion—and only Mrs. Ellacombe saw it. 

“T am glad you are pleased,” he said coldly. “I wish my 
friends to enjoy themselves.” 

“It would be impossible not to do so in such a lovely 
scene!” she answered. “It is like a dream. It is absolutely 
perfect!” 

“You honour me too much,” he answered with a frigid smile ; 
but the flashing eyes which met hers were as if alight with 
internal fire. And Mrs. Ellacombe believed in the eyes more 
than in the smile. 

He stood there for some time, talking to his guests—or rather 
listening more than he talked—and then fresh arrivals took him 
away, and they themselves prepared to disperse and form new 
combinations. 

“ But,” said Mr. Arrol to Grant Ellacombe, when Paston had 
passed away, and just as he himself was on the point of joining 
Lady Dayman to take her into the garden of which Elsie and 
FitzGeorge Standish had despised the Oriental illumination; “I 
fancy we shall see something more here than an entertainment, 
before all is done! This is only the prelude—of that I am 
convinced,” 

‘Whatever happens, I hope it will not be a repetition of this,” 
said Grant Ellacombe; and FitzGeorge Standish took up the 
parable and said: 

“T wish the Clintons had kept the place, or could get it back 
again, A parvenu is never anything but a parvenu, however rich 
he may be ; and blue blood keeps its colour to the last.” 

“Ah, Standish, you see we are not all descended from the 
Crusaders!” said Mr. Arrol with a laugh, as he strolled up the 
room and into the smaller drawing-room, where he found hand- 
some Lady Dayman talking with her quiet cheerfulness to the 
commandant of the garrison—not unwilling to be fascinated. 

“Have you seen the gardens, Lady Dayman?” asked the 
banker, after he had mingled in the conversation for a few 
moments, and inspired the commandant with the wish to fling 
him out of the window. 
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“No,” said my Lady, whose smile showed nothing of her secret 
echo of that wish. 

Mr. Arrol was becoming a bore; and the commandant was 
both fresh and amusing. 

“Let me take you,” he said, offering his arm; and the lady 
with a smile to each man, accepted it, and went out. 

But the walk for all its wonder and beauty was not a success, 
and the velvet paw proved its claws. 

“ Well, my child, have you been happy?” asked Paston when 
the whole thing was over—when the music was hushed and the 
last of the guests had gone; when the lights had been extinguished 
in the rooms and the garden, leaving the flowers to the night- 
moths and the ivy to the owls. “Have you enjoyed your 
evening ?” 

“Yes! intensely!” she said enthusiastically. “It has been 
like a dream !” 

“A golden one!” he answered with a suppressed groan. “It 
has half ruined me!” 

“It must have been tremendously expensive!” said Yetta with 
innocent sympathy. 

“Yes, indeed! It will entail short commons for months to 
come, I assure you, my dear! ButIdo not mind the outlay so 
much, seeing that you did your part well! I watched you closely, 
and felt proud of my girl!” 

She flung herself into his arms. 

“Dearest and best father, I am so glad I pleased you!” she 
said. “Your praise is my highest blessing!” 

This was in fact her brightest moment. It put out the glory 
of all the rest, and was more melodious to her ears than the 
sweetest music that had been played. 

“And Lord Masdew? what did you make of him?” he 
asked. 

“Not much. He dances nicely, but he is rather stupid. 
Perhaps I was too happy to care much for my partner,” she 
added, her gentle nature overcoming her very slight manifestation 
of “imperfect sympathy.” 

“Did any one notice your pearls?” he then asked. 

“Yes, a great many people. Mrs. Ellacombe and Mr. Arrol— 
both said how beautiful they were. So did Lord Masdew and 
Lady Dayman.” 

He laughed—a quiet chuckle rather than an open laugh. 

“They would buy up all the jewels in Fellshire!” he said, 
holding out his hand. ‘“ Now give them to me. I will lock them 
up in the safe. And you might as well give me your fan and 
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handkerchief. I will take care of them for you till you want 
them again.” 

“ Thank you, dear,” said Yetta simply, seeing in this act only 
the loving care for her he wished her to see. 

She gave him her fan and lace handkerchief, unfastened 
the necklace from her throat and laid it in his hand. He 
clutched the pearls with a feverishness that struck her as some- 
thing strange and painful; and he looked at them with almost 
personal fondness. 

“Now they are safe!” he said, drawing a deep breath. “I 
have trembled for them all this evening. Now go to bed, my 
child. Take great care of your dress; it must last you for years. 
Do not throw away your flowers—they cost money—and with 
care will keep fresh for many days, and so save those in the 
garden. Now go. Sleep well and do not dream.” 

They parted for what remained of the night, but he himself did 
not go to bed. When all was quiet he stole downstairs and went 
through the rooms, picking up this and that left over from use or 
forgotten. The contractors had cleared away all that remained 
and was available of their supplies, but some things were not 
worth the trouble of collecting nor the cost of carriage. These 
were Paston’s treasures. Small ends of coloured candles; small 
spoonfuls of oil; a few scattered flowers; a few fragments left on 
the dissolute-looking supper-table ;—he made a pile of these odds 
and ends, and carried them to the locked-up pantries below, for 
the future use of his servants. He looked like a humanised 
vulture as he picked about the remnants, and greedily seized 
whatever seemed likely to be serviceable. In his faded old 
dressing-gown, fringed and frayed about the edges—his worn-out 
grey felt slippers and greasy smoking-cap of a quarter of a 
century old—hungrily peering right and left—the fresh morning 
light, which touched the dew on the grass and turned it into flame, 
falling through the chinks in the shutters and aiding the glimmer 
of his one miserable candle—in this sordid, mean and despicable 
miser—who would have recognised the giver of that splendid 
Oriental feast, Paston Carew the millionaire ? 


Cuapter VIII. 


WHAT THE CLINTONS SAID. 


Paston Carew was a bitter pill for the Clintons to swallow—so 
bitter as to be well-nigh indigestible. His very existence indeed, 
was the initial wrong they could not forgive. Now, his return to 
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Beaton Brows, his crafty purchase of Mock-Beggar over their 
heads, and his reputed wealth, bid fair to poison the whole stream 
of social life for them ; and the tragic death of the old father had 
been so far useful in that it had forced them to step aside, and 
had thus given them time for the final arrangement of their plan 
of action. 

And this was their determination :—They would not visit this 
undesirable revenant with his insolent wealth and discreditable 
origin. Let who would bow down before the brazen image, they 
would hold the purer faith and maintain the proud exclusiveness 
of blood and breeding. They and theirs would have none of him. 
Whatever his magnificence, and the stirring of the stagnant waters 
produced thereby, they would stand aloof, and they would repu- 
diate him. Their acquaintance should be the unattainable of his 
desire ; and Clinton Hall, which had been his birthplace and his 
home, should be shut against him as rigorously as heaven against 
an unbeliever. 

So this was the problem for which time was to find the 
solution. Paston Carew had vowed that he would humble the 
Clintons, bring them to their knees and set his foot on their 
necks; and the Clintons had vowed that they would ignore 
Paston Carew, by the right of their birth nullify the power of 
his wealth, and by their example shame the best people into 
imitation. 

But, do what they would, they could not escape from him. He 
was in the air, he and his daughter—and could no more be exorcised 
than a couple of cholera germs floating unseen in the atmosphere. 
The talk was all of him; of his magnificence, his meanness, his 
manners, his principles, his daughter and her future marriage— 
already on the carpet of discussion and surmise. Would she land 
Lord Masdew? He was a catch for a duke’s daughter, not to 
speak of Paston Carew’s! Or would she have to decline on a lower 
level, and be contented with a City man who would join his dirty 
money-bags to her father’s ill-gotten gains? or with a broken- 
down old roué who would sell his trumpery title for so much 
gold, as Sir James Dayman had sold his for so much beauty ? 
Speculations were rife; bets were laid in the market-place ; and 
the talk eddied even to tle aristocratic back-waters of Clinton 
Hall, where it was so much gall and wormwood to the family. 

Yet their pride forbade them to show displeasure even when 
Mock-Beggar, that sorest of all the sore points, was touched on. 
They were jealous of the improvements, and they resented the 
profanation of changes wrought where they had lived and been 
content. What had done for them was not good enough for this 
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base-born—this beggar set on horseback! They were indig- 
nant, sore, scornful all round; and when that wonderful ball came 
to give the eddy an extra spin, the Clinton family was a multiple 
kind of Prometheus, and the vulture gnawing at their vitals 
knew no rest. 

'“T look on it as a national disgrace,” said Lady Jane, French 
Clinton’s wife. “I know nothing more iniquitous in modern 
society. It is a sign of the degradation to which we have fallen. 
What can we expect but universal atheism and revolution when 
such a man as this is received by the best people in the place 
where he was born, and where therefore every one knows all 
about him! If he had gone to a strange neighbourhood, that 
would have been different; but here, at Beaton Brows, where 
there are people yet living who remember the whole thing !—what 
an insult to ws/—what a satire on our civilization !” 

Lady Jane was a woman of large utterances, delivered in a level 
voice and a deliberate manner which somehow reminded one of 
the expression “ chilled shot.” 

“T said all this in the beginning to Mr. Arrol,” said Elsie, who 
was the first to carry to the Hall an account of the famous festa 
with its Oriental splendour and fairylike display. ‘But he did 
not take my view. He said it would be impossible to ignore 
these people now that they had come among us, and when there 
was nothing against Mr. Carew but his unfortunate birth.” 

“What more did he want, may I ask?” said Lady Jane coldly. 

“Well, you see, he says that is not Mr. Carew’s own fault 
exactly,” said Mrs. Arrol. 

“The Bible tells us that when the fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, the children’s teeth shall be set on edge,” returned Lady 
Jane, 

“That is a little hard on the children, is it not ?” demanded 
Elsie in her most innocent manner; a manner which left you in 
doubt whether she was slightly idiotic or secretly sarcastic. 
People generally chose to believe the former. 

“Tt is not for us to question the wisdom of God,” said Lady 
Jane. ‘ We have to accept things as we find them. AndI say 
again, it is flying in the face of Providence to receive this man as 
if he were a well-born and respectable member of society.” 

“Mr. Arrol does not doubt his respectability,” said Elsie, who, 
now that she had committed herself to the acquaintance, felt 
bound to uphold its dignity. “And of course he has means of 
knowing things which other people have uot.” 

“No doubt Mr. Arrol has his reasons,” said Lady Jane, lifting 
her upper lip just enough to show the sharp white pointed tooth 
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which was her survival of the archaic tusk. ‘ Business men have 
a different code from——,” she was going to say gentlemen, but 
she checked herself in time. The bank held sundry documerts 
which compelled respect even from Lady Jane. 

Elsie Arrol was neither sharp-witted nor sensitive. She did 
not supply the missing noun. She merely said: “ Different from 
people who do not understand business ?—Yes, I suppose they 
have. That is what my husband always says. And then you 
see, Lady Jane, how difficult it would be for any of us to stand 
out. Even Mr. Standish says we cannot afford to lose Mock- 
Beggar, and you know how good and sincere le is—how entirely 
superior to the nineteenth century all through! ” 

“For all that, he prefers the cheap popularity of going with the 
majority to the nobler isolation of doing what is right,” said Lady 
Jane. 

Elsie Arrol’s round face flushed with vexation.. She could 
bear my Lady to jibe her husband, but not her friend. 

“Mr. Standish is a man whose decision commands respect,” 
she said boldly. ‘And, as Mr. Arrol says, we may regret that 
Mr. Carew has come here and taken Mock-Beggar and everything, 
but he is quite harmless, and we must make the best of him ; and 
Miss Carew is very handsome and very harmless too, So there 
we are, and we cannot help ourselves.” 

“You are a dutiful wife I see,” said Lady Jane. 

“ A woman’s honour is in her submission,” said Elsie Arrol, 
who knew that my Lady had the whip-hand here at Clinton Hall, 
and was the navigating captain where French Clinton was only 
the figure-head on board. 

She was not afraid of Lady Jane. These insensitive little 
women who are pleased with themselves, and are affiliated to 
some out-of-the-way sect, never are afraid of any one beyond 
their own hierophants and prophets; and as Lady Jane was 
Philistine to her backbone, Elsie felt so far her superior. Hence 
they rarely met without crossing swords on one matter if not 
another ; and to Elsie, Lady Jane was a termagant, and to Lady 
Jane, Elsie Arrol was a spitfire. 

Would the subject of this wretched ball never be exhausted ? 
Were they all in a conspiracy to annoy Lady Jane with details 
she did not wish to hear? Yet how could she refuse to listen? 
Well-born folk are bound by their own code, and “ noblesse 
oblige” even when the vulture is pecking at your liver. Blood 
may be blue, lips thin, the will of iron, but the social law is 
stronger than the individual. Wherefore my Lady Jane had to 
sit and listen to stories about the Carews, which, at first revolting, 
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soon grew to have a horrible fascination for her—ever expecting, as 
she did, to come on the traces of some abomination which should 
satisfy even her hate. That hate was like a voiceless snake 
creeping stealthily through the grass on the traces of its foe. 
It never slept, it never paused—and never would—till it had 
struck its fangs into the heart of the creature followed. 

When Mrs. Ellacombe, hoping to waken up what of the mother 
she had in her, spoke of Yetta’s sweetness and gentleness, her 
want of female companionship, of careful chaperonage—and yet 
see how well she was doing, unguided !—Lady Jane put on her 
hardest expression—the expression which made her still hand- 
some if sharp-featured face as stony as a Medusa, and refused 
to be interested “in a girl who was not even a social quadroon— 
who was but a half-caste in the way of legitimacy ’—beyond saying 
that her “state of isolation was positively indelicate and almost 
immoral,” 

“Who is to look after her, as a good girl should be looked 
after?” she asked, carping at circumstance after the fashion of 
her kind. ‘“ A maid cannot give her lessons on conduct, or even 
tell her that her dress is too low. What can she be, given up 
only to creatures no better than her own grandmother? She 
must of necessity be bad; and no arguments can convince me to 
the contrary.” 

But when Mr. Ellacombe deplored the new departure of luxury 
and show taken in that famous ball, she joined hands with him 
eagerly, and said he was perfectly right—it was a shameful 
waste, and only a parvenu like that dreadful man could have 
been guilty of it. 

When FitzGeorge Standish plaintively confessed that he would 
have preferred something with more ethereal purpose and artistic 
suggestiveness, she joined hands with him too, and instead of her 
usual polite sneer, endorsed his criticism as quite a right-minded 
and valiant opinion. But when he afterwards, raising his eyes 
to the ceiling, touched on the pearly purity, the alabaster trans- 
parency of Miss Carew, she snapped at him viciously, and disputed 
the pearl and the alabaster so acrimoniously as not to leave a 
trace of either. The homely vein running through her own four 
daughters, of whom not one was really pretty and some were 
really plain, was a very bluebottle in my Lady’s ointment. How 
she—a beautiful woman in her day—and French, a handsome man, 
could have produced four such unbeautiful little maidens, after 
having given to the world Maurice, who was like a modernised 
Ajax, and Lanfrey, who was like St. John, was a fault in heredity 
she had not enough science to explain nor enough patience to 
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accept. But her daughters being so undeniably homely, she felt 
bound by all the laws of maternal loyalty to deny the supremacy 
of other girls—thinking that to pull down their pretensions 
raised those of her own by so much. 

As for Mr. Arrol’s common-sense way of looking at the thing, 
without sentiment or prejudice, she held it in horror. This 
Laodicean manner of judging life was a sin, according to her, and 
would bring its own punishment with if. Was there no such 
thing as principle left in the world? she asked with her cold 
and concentrated ire, like fire in the heart of an iceberg. Were 
they simply slaves of the lamp andthe ring ?—creatures to be 
commanded by him who had most money ? 

“Not commanded, Lady Jane,” said Mr. Arrol pleasantly. 
“But we must confess that money is a power in this nineteenth 
century which none of us can afford to despise. Perhaps it is a 
pity—my wife and her fidus Achates, Standish, would say it was— 
that we should have gone past so many old-world ideas, when a 
man’s moral worth was his warrant and his birth equivalent to 
place and power. But here we are, you see; and what can we 
make of it! We have to go with the times.” 

“ And receive an unmarried servant-woman’s son among Us as 
our equal ?” asked Lady Jane. 

“Tut! what does a man’s inherited station or even his ille- 
gitimacy signify when he has the education of a gentleman and 
the revenues of a prince?” the banker answered in his off-hand 
way. ‘The housekeeper and poor old Maurice Clinton have both 
gone to kingdom come—at least I suppose she has by now— it is 
time she had; and what they were or did does not affect Mr. 
Carew. It is what the man is, not what his forbears were, 
which makes the vital question ; and Paston Carew is as good as 
any one else, and in view of his money and his daughter—think, 
the catch that girl will be with her money !—vastly better than 
many.” 

“You are free to act as you think best, of course,” said Lady 
Jane coldly. “We on our side must also act as we think best. 
And for my own part I refuse to know this man. And Mr. Clinton 
feels with me.” 

“Let the best win,” said Mr. Arrol cheerily. ‘In a free lané 
each man must do as he pleases.” 

Nevertheless those bonds held by the bank made the freedem 
of the Clintons somewhat problematical, should Mr. Arrol choose 
to turn the screw. 

Not much had been spent on the Hall in the time of the late 
owner—this poor dead Humphrey. His money had been dedicated 
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to his stud and the racecourse ; where he had dropped more than he 
had gathered; while his house had gone bare and his estate had 
been drained—which was stopping up the spigot and pouring 
out at the bung-hole, as well as killing the goose with the golden 
eggs in her breast. When he had taken possession after his 
cousin’s death he had certainly renewed a few necessary things— 
such as curtains and chintzes, &c.; but since then nothing had 
been done, and the Hall was stately shabbiness incarnate. Every- 
thing was out of date, and the youngest of the fashions was full 
twenty-five years old. The panelled walls with flying cupids and 
huge bouquets of impossible flowers; the tarnished gilding of 
florid scroll-work to frame these abominations; the carpet 
of gigantic roses and portentous fronds of fern; the chintz of 
Gargantuan tulips—all were of the basest style, and all wanted 
renewing for the sake of decency and cleanliness. Hitherto, 
however, the shabbiness of the Hall had been as the sign of their 
supremacy to the Clintons. Other little moths might fly up to 
the modern candle, paper their walls with pomegranates, fill their 
rooms with art-furniture, own themselves of the day and the 
hour without a foot in the venerable past. But the Clintons were 
of another clay. They could afford to be rococo; for to be 
rococo with them was to be genealogical, hereditary, and con- 
fessing to links between the present and the past. Now things 
were changed. The renovation of Mock-Beggar, for two genera- 
tions their own annexe, was the glove thrown down to them. 
They must take it up and fight out the quarrel to the end. 

The Clinton energy, which had in many instances hurried on 
the men of the family to brave or wild, great or only rash deeds, 
in their youth, was a matter of temperament. Being thus merely 
conditional it passed into indolence with age. Only physical not 
mental, it quieted with the passions and faded with the strength ; 
and he who in his youth could not be held by cart-ropes, in his 
old age could not be stirred by dynamite. This energy was 
just at the ebb with French, and Lady Jane knew it. She knew 
that she must strike now if it all. She did not confess even to 
her husband the jealous pain that gnawed her heart when she 
heard of all that had been done at Mock-Beggar. Neither did 
he confess to her. They only agreed together that they must do 
something to the Hall—they must renew it, and go into the matter 
thoroughly. The furniture, the frontage, the garden, the houses 
—all had to be overhauled. They must restore the orchid- 
house and pinery made by old Maurice; and they must grow early 
strawberries and peaches. _ No place of pretensions equal to 
theirs was without these things. Why, even the Ellacombes grew 
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orchids, and the Harcourts had strawberries on the first of May! 
They—the first family here—they, the Clintons—must move with 
the times and not allow themselves to be distanced. Things 
were changed from what they used to be—more the pity !—but 
no man could put back the hands of time, and it was a question 
of self-preservation and holding on. 

“And then this hideous furniture!” said Lady Jane, plucking 
at a faded tulip as if it had been a hedgehog beneath her arm. 
‘Your father had no taste—poor dear man! and things are as 
bad as in old Maurice’s time. Something must be done, French. 
Our honour demands it.” 

“Yes,” said French; “I see.” 

But neither confessed that it was the foul hag Invidia, sitting 
on their necks like the toad which squatted at Eve’s ear, who 
inspired them with these thoughts and made them hold their 
honour to be involved in the squandering of money they could 
not afford, that they might vie with a richer man—their natural 
foe. The thing had to be done. Human nature was too strong 
for reason, and flesh and blood carried it over caution. French 
Clinton plunged headlong into the abyss; and orders went forth 
like so many dragons’ teeth sown by a financial Cadmus. Every- 
thing was to be done thoroughly and everything at once; and 
the workmen who had whistled after Paston cheered French 
Clinton to the echo and said: “ Here, if you like, is a gentleman 
who knows his place and our rights!” 

There was no paring of the edges at the Hall—no scraping of 
the gilt from the gingerbread. Everything was solid, rich, 
sufficient, with good percentages for the middle-men, and a fair 
day’s wage for a fair day’s work to all besides. It was jubilee 
time to the losers by Paston’s hard fist, and a solatium of full 
efficiency ; and the Clintons recovered at a bound the lee-way 
they had lost when the rich Indian Nabob first came to take the 
wind out of their sails to fill his own. But they never reflected 
that they were paying for their enemy’s shortcomings, and that 
extras were heaped on their bills because righteous charges had 
been docked off his. 

Paston smiled grimly when he heard it all. He knew about 
those bonds lodged at the bank, as well as about the rents and 
the depreciation of the land. 

“ They cannot do it,” he said to himself. ‘They are bound to 
go to the bank ; and I will have gone before them.” 

Meanwhile he waited. He could afford to wait. The Clintons 
had sworn to ruin him, and he had sworn to destroy them. Which 
of the two would fulfil his vow remained as yet undecided. 











